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DO YOU 
KNOW YOUR MISSIONARIES? 





Meet them personally Visit with them 


Invite them to your home 








These Oregon young people know Dr. A. C. Osterholm (left), medical missionary 
to the Belgian Congo, and Miss Mary Opal Crone (5th from left), Lincoln Chris- 


tian Center, Sacramento, California. 


Our Goal is to have a missionary in each 


American Baptist Church in a 3-year period 


Write for the leaflet, Missionary Speakers, for information about how to have 


the greatest benefits when the missionary comes to your church. 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 

















‘AEN cate a ORES TRE. 


B. M. U.S. OPrume........ 


73 years of loyalty to Christ and the American Baptist Convention. 
Professional Christian College leading to a B.A. or B.R.E. degree. 
Dedicated Faculty of recognized professional standing. 
Graded and Supervised Field Work program. 

Unlimited opportunities for positions available upon graduation. 

Christian Inter-racial and Inter-national student body. 
Graduates admitted to graduate schools of Yale, Columbia, 

Chicago, Peabody and others. 


B. OA. 1. 3. ewes... .s.. 


PRAYERS . . . of every American Baptist. Pray for our Board, our 
Faculty, our Students and our Alumnae. 
STUDENTS . . . Promising students from our American Baptist 


Churches eager to respond to the call of God to 
work on frontiers, old and new. 


MONEY . . . .. Baptist institutions can only survive with the sup- 
port of our Baptist churches. See that Christian 
Higher Education is in the Institutional Budget of 
YOUR church. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Rev. Werner G. Keucher Miss Jewel Asbury 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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The Cover 


In 1952, when the editor and his wife 
visited Ulavapadu, South India, on their 
tour of American Baptist missions around 
the world, these young women graciously 

sed for a photograph. Jennie L. 
Reilly and Florence E. Rowland, our 
missionaries at Ramapatnam, have done a 
pioneering work through our Christian 
center at Ulavapadu. 
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RONALD K. ADAMS is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, North 
Adams, Mass. 


MARLIN D. FARNUM is sec- 
retary for Belgian Congo, Europe, 
and South India, of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

R. DEAN GOODWIN is secre- 
tary of literature and press relations 
of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. 
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retary of the department of public 
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tary of the department of public re- 
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Mission, India. 
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eign Mission Society. 
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public relations of the Board of 
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Truth Cannot Be Fenced In 
By CHARLES A. WELLS 


OMETIMES political leaders and others are annoyed 
when the church speaks up concerning the political and 
economic issues of the day. When the voice of Christian truth 
runs contrary to political opinion or personal ambitions, then 
men who are resentful of the church’s challenge denounce the 
church for “getting into politics.”” But the principles of Chris- 
tian truth come from the great prophets of the past, who thun- 
dered out against the crimes and errors of the kings and rulers 
of old. The profligacy, selfishness, and idolatry of greedy 
leaders were exposed and challenged by the burning gaze of 
the old desert preachers. Religious truth must deal with all the 
issues of life, and when men become immoral and selfish in 
their political and economic attitudes, the church must protest. 
‘The pulpit that fails to speak out betrays its responsibility, and 
the church is no longer justified in its existence. It is when the 
pulpit has spoken and men have become angry that the Chris- 
tian cross has glowed most brightly in history. 





SEPTEMBER QUIZ COLUMN 


Note: Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally from advertise- 
ments. 


1. What does it cost each Ameri- 
can to help operate the United Na- 
tions? 

2. With what is the gospel con- 
cerned ? 

3. How much do we pay to put 
guns in our hands and how much 
only to put spiritual goals into the 
hearts? 

4. For what fields is the World 
Fellowship Offering? 

5. What young people know Dr. 
A. C. Osterholm? 

6. What was a very special oc- 
casion? 

7. Who became the 
ductor in January, 1932? 
8. Where is Catholic pressure? 

9. In what area has the preach- 
ing of the gospel met with great 
success? 


new con- 


Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1954, is completed with the 
issue of May, 1955, and is open only to 
subscribers. 


10. How can we help support 
our World Mission Movement? 

11. Who is Clarence G. Vichert? 

12. What is not enough? 

13. Who met with fifteen 
cerned American Baptists? 

14. What was held at 
Lake, June 25—July 3? 

15. What has given 73 years of 
loyalty to Christ? 

16. Who thundered out against 
crimes and errors of kings and rulers 
of old? 

17. What is a packet of seven 
large pictures? 

18. Who have risen to distin- 
guished positions in the service of 
Christ? 


Rules for 1954—1955 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues, June to ay in- 
clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary book 
er a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in ig ory In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
-_ on which answers are found. 

ere two or more in a up work together 
only one set should be sent fa and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

_ Please attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 

_ Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 

Address to: Mussions uiz Column, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1955, to receive credit. 


con- 


Green 


Newshnriefs 


C. Osear Johnson 
To Speak on C.B.S. 


C. Oscar Johnson, pastor of 
Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., will speak on “Church of the 
Air,” C.B.S., Sunday, September 
12, from 10:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 
E.D.T. 





From an Open Letter 
To M. Forest Ashbrook 


In an open letter to M. Forest 
Ashbrook, Past President Alfred 
J. Jeffries and President Elect 
John G. Koehler, of The Ministers 
Council of the American Baptist 
Convention, write as follows: “ 
we, the undersigned, wish to speak 
the deep appreciation all ministers 
feel toward you and The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board for 
the dinner you have made possible 
for the past several years at the 
time of our annual meeting. The 
dinner has helped us to bring to- 
gether from 600 to 900 men each 
year. Out of this experience there 
has come a significant sense of one- 





ness toward our more important 
loyalties, to our calling, and to our 
convention. We pray this fellow- 
ship will grow until all separate 
groups will find a common expres- 
sion of loyalty to the matters of 
prime importance in Christ’s cause 
among men.” 


Smith and Robey 
Receive LL.D.’s 


On opposite sides of the conti- 
nent, American Baptist leaders 
were awarded LL.D. degrees at the 
spring commencements. In Califor- 
nia, the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School so honored W. Earle Smith, 
executive secretary of the San 
Francisco Bay Cities Baptist Union, 
in recognition of his meritorious 
service during the past twenty-five 
years in that important field. In 
West Virginia, Alderson-Broaddus 
College likewise honored Louis W. 
Robey, vice-president and director 
of Marts & Lundy, Inc., and coun- 
selor on public relations and fund- 
raising for the Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication. Dr. Robey 
has twice been cited for outstand- 
ing service among American Bap- 
tists. In 1947, World Mission Cru- 
sade directors recognized his “skill- 
ful planning, wise counseling, 





i 





Mr. and. Mrs. Leonard Edge, newly appointed agricultural mis- 
sionaries to the Philippines, talking with William G. Mather, profes- 
sor of rural sociology, Pennsylvania State University. Dr. Mather, 
president of the Pennsylvania Baptist Convention, is a member of 
the liaison committee responsible for student Christian work on both 
state and national levels. Photo taken following commissioning serv- 
ice at ‘University Baptist Church, State College, Pa., June 6, 1954 
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forthright Christian leadership, 
and warm personal friendship.” 
In 1952, the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation mentioned appre- 
ciatively similar leadership quali- 
ties. 


Foreign-Policy Seminar 
For Baptist Leaders 


The annual fall foreign-policy 
seminar, sponsored by the Council 
on Christian Social Progress, for 
Baptist leaders, is scheduled for 
New York, September 29-30 and 
October 1. “East-West Tensions” 
is the theme. O. Frederick Nolde, 
director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
will open the seminar with a dis- 
cussion of the issues before the 





United Nations at the fall session. 
The seminar must be limited to 
sixty people. A’ few travel scholar- 
ships are available to ministers and 
laymen who apply early. Write to 
Miriam R. Corbett, Council on 
Christian Social Progress, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Harry H. Kreuner Begins 
National Radio Pulpit 


During Ralph W. Sockman’s 
absence, the National Radio Pulpit 
will have Harry H. Kreuner, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, 
Granville, Ohio, for ten weeks, be- 
ginning August 29. The music will 
be by the Student Staff Choir, of 
the American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis., under the direc- 





tion of Robert Devork. The broad- 
cast will be from Green Lake. Dr. 
Sockman will return to National 
Radio Pulpit on November 7. 


Norman W. Paullin 
Goes to Eastern 


Norman W. Paullin has resigned 
as pastor of Grace Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to become pro- 
fessor of homiletics at The Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. 


Two Missionaries 
Pass Away 

Between June 18 and July 15, 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society lost two 
active missionaries: Gertrude V. 

















Architect’s drawing of the New Women’s Residence Hall 
soon to be built on the campus of FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE IS PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE! 
WE URGE YOU TO CONSIDER SERIOUSLY BECOMING A 
PART OF THAT FUTURE. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE o INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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JHE CLAW 


IS SURELY ON YOUR SIDE 





Photo by Ewing-Galloway 


ONLY IF YOU MAKE A WILL 


In the United States about one-half of the people who die and leave disposable property or 
other forms of wealth die without having made a Will. This means that the property or money 
which such a person leaves comes under the control of the courts and is divided according 
to the definite laws of the state, and your aims and desires may be defeated. Be sure to make 
a Will, and if you so desire, include in your Will a bequest to the American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society. 


+n sei 


FOR JESSE R. WILSON, Home Secretary FORREST SMITH, Treasurer 
INFORMATION 
WRITE American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
TO 152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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DAReerT 


Brox, of Bengal, and Esther J. 
Ehnbom, missionary nurse home on 
furlough from Banza Manteke, 
Belgian Congo. Miss Brox, a first- 
term evangelistic missionary to the 
Santal people, died June 18 in the 
hospital of the Welsh Mission at 
Shillong, Assam, following surgery. 
Miss Ehnbom, who had been in 
active service since 1926, passed 
away July 15 at Midway Hospital, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Edwin W. Parsons Heads 
United Church Men 


Edwin W. Parsons, executive 
secretary of the National Council 
of American Baptist Men since 





Edwin W. Parsons 


1944, became general director for 
the United Church Men, a depart- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, on September 
1. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by Lem T. Jones, 
of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the nationwide layman’s organiza- 
tion which unites an estimated 10,- 
000,000 Protestant men in the 
United States. Mr. Parsons suc- 


ceeds E. Urner Goodman, re- 
tired. 

Among the 

New D.D.’s 

Several D.D. degrees were 


awarded at the spring commence- 
ments. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: (1) At Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School—Ben G. Field, di- 
rector of Christian education, 
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Northern California Baptist Con- 
vention; C. Elroy Shikles, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Everett, 
Wash.; Carlton Saywell, executive 
secretary of the Arizona Conven- 





tion of American Baptist Churches; 
St. Elmo Nauman, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Berkeley, 
Calif. (2) At Sioux Falls College— 
Joseph I. Chapman, executive sec- 














DUAL PURPOSE L.P. records, another Cathed- 
ral first. One side of the record is prepared 
for children, the other side for general use 


See for yourself how your audience reacts to 
these wonderful filmstrips. Each frame brings 
out of the past real people that live. Realistic, 
colorful costumes depict the atmosphere of 
the time. Here is the most authentic true life 
history of our Christ yet produced. Be 
sure that your church has these valu- 
able teaching filmstrips. 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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Siving Christ, 
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available from BAPTIST LIBRARY of VISUAL AIDS 


152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW 


YORK 16, N. Y. 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
2107 WOOLSEY ST., BERKELEY 5, CALIF. 








retary of the Twin City Baptist First Baptist Church, Flint, Mich. 
Union and the Minnesota Board of (4) At Shurtleff College—Louis 
Promotion; Otto Nallinger, Exec- W. Bean, pastor of the First Bap- 
utive secretary of the South Da-_ tist Church, Centralia, III. 
a Baptist Convention. (3) At Gerald Watkins 

alamazoo College—Chester H. - a 
Loucks, pastor of the First Baptist In Great Britain 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Frank- 
lin D. Elmer, Jr., pastor of the 


Gerald Watkins, pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church, Provi- 


Has. your Life Insurance program 





kept up with the times ?... 











Ministers Life & 
Casualty Union... 


even today offers a $6000 
policy at the $5000 policy 
price —to professional re- 


ligious workers only. 


Double Protection Plan 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union can 
bring your insurance program in line 
with the times at the lowest possible 
cost. When it comes to life insurance, 
the MLCU Double Protection. Plan 
provides you with twice the coverage 
at less than half the proportionate ad- 
ditional cost. For example, a man 35 
years of age will pay $54.00 for a $2,500 
Ordinary Life policy, and by an addi- 
tional premium of $17.83 can double 
his protection, bringing it up to $5,000. 
(First-year premium only $53.83). 


Sold Only By Mail 


MLCU health, accident, hospital and 
life insurance policies are available only 
to ministers, seminary students, deaconesses, 








The parsonage that in 1944 sold 
for $7,500 would probably bring 
$15,000 on today’s market. In the 
decade just passed, prices of 
churches, food and cars have gone 
sky high. So has your economic 
value as the wage earner of your 
family. You may have had ade- 
quate life, health and accident 
protection for your family back 


five, ten, or twenty years ago. But how 
much protection will your policies buy 
today? It will pay you to do some realistic 
thinking about your insurance program 


full-time religious education directors, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries and instructors in church- 
related schools and colleges .-. with hospital 
and surgical benefits for their families. 

















right now. /t may mean the differ- fF "1 
om sec a f hi ee . . 
Po ony a! pe alana | The Ministers Life & Casualty Union | 
Legal Reserve —Non-Assessable | 
136 Minister's Life Bidg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. | 
| 
ct ’» In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario | 
2. ° Please rush details of Double Protection Life Policy( ) ! 
* a Hospital, Health and Accident Policy ( ) | 
| Name 
| Address | 
Some are Older... | 
Some are Larger .. | = 
f Date of Birth. Position. | 
NONE IS STRONGER Pitot eee panes ELA AL ICED 
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dence, R. I., was the only Baptist 
in a preachers’ exchange group 
sent to Great Britain during the 
summer, under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of Churches. 
A few of the churches he preached 
in were: Queen’s Park High 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland; Haven 
Green Baptist Church, London; 
and St. Columba’s Presbyterian 
Church, Worthing, Sussex. 


Charles A. Carman Has 
Dual Responsibilities 


Charles A. Carman, for the past 
seven years pastors’ counselor on 
the staff of The Ministers and 





Charles A. Carman 


Missionaries Benefit Board, will 
become executive director of The 
Ministers Council of the American 
Baptist Convention in October. 
He will also work half-time as as- 
sistant to General Secretary Reu- 
ben E. Nelson. Included in Dr. 
Carman’s new responsibilities is 
leadership in setting up the annual 
conference of ministers at Green 
Lake, Wis. He will also have re- 
sponsibility for the national direc- 
tory of ministers of the convention. 


M. C. Ballenger Receives 
Ph.D. at Yale University 


M. C. Ballenger, assistant direc- 
tor of the department of schools 
and colleges of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication, received 
the doctor of philosophy degree at 
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Yale University in June. Dr. Bal- 
lenger, who came to his present 
position on February 1, 1953, is 
director of the Student Aid Fund, 
which makes grants and loans and 
administers scholarships. He works 
closely with the director of the de- 
partment of schools and colleges, 
Ronald V. Wells, who is head of 
the division of secondary and 
higher education, of which the de- 
partment of schools and colleges is 
a part. Dr. Ballenger is also re- 
sponsible for the educational reg- 
istry, a service that is helpful in 
obtaining Christian teachers for 
American Baptist colleges. Inter- 
ested in Christian emphasis in 
church-related colleges, the subject 
of his doctoral dissertation is 
“Christian Commitment in College 
Administration.” 


Isaac Higginbotham 
Honored on Retirement 


On his retirement as executive 
secretary of ‘The Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, the Boston 
Baptist Bethel City Mission So- 
ciety presented Isaac Higginbotham 


5 





with an exquisite book of letters 
from his many friends. Dr. Hig- 
ginbotham served The Massachu- 
setts Baptist Convention as direc- 
tor of promotion from 1924 to 
1940, and as executive secretary 
from 1940 to 1954. The binding 
was by Whittemore Associates, Inc. 


Request for Back 
Issues of MISSIONS 


Do you have back issues of Mis- 
SIONS, or its predecessors, or other 
Baptist periodicals in your study or 
attic? The California Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, Semi- 
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nary Knolls, Covina, Calif., wishes 
to complete its file of copies of 
these magazines. The library needs 
all issues of Missions before 1940; 
also Vol. 150, No. 7 (Sept., 1952), 
and Vol. 146, No. 3 (March, 
1948). Also. the parts indicated of 
the predecessors of MIssIons: 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 





1809-1816, 


inclusive ; 
American Baptist Magazine, Vol. 


Magazine, 


3 (1820-22), Vol. 11 (1831); 
Baptist Missionary Magazine (or 
Missionary Magazine), Vol. 30-89 
(1850-1909), inclusive, except for 
Vol. 49 (1869). If you can help, 
write to R. Vernon Ritter, libra- 
rian. 





yow...ton BALDWIN 


A Complete Selection of Electronic Organs 
for Every Need... for Every Budget... 





Baldluvir hodel ro 


The ideal instrument for church and 


chapel. An inspiration to hear, a 
delight to play, the Model 5 is 
acknowledged as the leading electronic 
organ for versatility, reliability, 

and musical value. 





The Baldwin Piano Company 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Builders of: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS 
BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


| and...the New vasonie 


Baldwin's latest achievement, the Orga-sonic 
Spinet Organ, is a distinguished companion to the 
larger Baldwin Models. The Orga-sonic’s remark- 
ably faithful production of organ tone merits the 
consideration of everyone interested in a small 
electronic organ... . 
as in the space it requires. 


baldwin Model 10 


A comprehensive instrument 
by any standard...adheres 
rigidly to A.G.O. require- 
ments. With its many 
exclusive features, the Model 
10 offers a unique combina- 
tion of musical variety and 
tonal responsiveness. 








Spinet Organ 























AND, it’s as modest in price 


ee ee eee ee eee ——_— — —< =a 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 4 
Dept. M94, Cincinnati 2, Ohio i 
Please send FREE information on the l 
foliowing Baldwin Electronic Organs: 
Model 10 ( Model 5( ) | 
Orga-sonic( ) i 
! 
{ 
‘ 
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SS 5 004555.0500400504055845 








Missionary Newton Eaton 
Honored on His Birthday 


Members and friends of the 
First Baptist Church, Sac City, 
Iowa, honored Newton Eaton, 
medical missionary at Hanuma- 
konda, South India, on his birth- 
day, June 28. Following his thrill- 
ing and challenging message, re- 
freshments were served, including 
a special birthday cake. K. Aart 


presented Dr. Eaton with a leather- 
bound copy of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible, which 
was autographed by the people 


present. Mr. Van Dam _ writes: 
“The joy was abundant. Our peo- 
ple will remember Dr. Eaton as 
he returns to India. He will also 
remember us. The concern evi- 
denced in his message for the souls 
of his people, as well as the med- 
ical needs of their bodies, was a 


Van Dam, pastor of the church, 


great challenge to us.” 
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WHO SAID — 
CAREFREE 


CHILDHOOD? 


Not this tiny burden-bearer of the 
Belgian Congo. 





From its inception in 1871 this So- 
ciety has been dedicated to “the 
elevation and Christianization of 
women and children in foreign 
lands.” 


State offices may supply 
copies of the new free leaflet 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





TO THE EDITOR: 

Somehow in “As I See It” and 
the editorials in Mussions, the 
truth is brought out so vividly that 
no one with common sense can 
doubt the leading of God in these 
writings. It is true that there is 
much outward showing of religion, 
but little inner relation with the 
Infinite. This fact can be seen and 
felt daily. May God give you 
strength and courage to continue 
enlightening us in the spiritual pil- 
grimage. 

GEORGE GEORGOFF 
Brookfield, Ill. 

* 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I wish to express my heartiest 
congratulations on your May edi- 
torials regarding McCarthyism. 
These writings have expressed the 
thoughts, convictions, and opinions 
of many individuals accurately, 
and of these, I claim no excep- 
tion. McCarthy’s methods are 
those of the Communists them- 
selves and completely in contradic- 
tion to the American standards of 
justice. A pat on the back for your 
courageous stand. 

GerorceE HEADLEY, JR. 
Newtown, Pa. 
e 
‘TO THE EDITOR: 

I think you and Dr. Lipphard 
would have been of greater help 
to your readers, and would have 
made a greater contribution to the 
cause of Christ in the world, if you 
had withheld your statements in 
the May issue regarding McCarthy 
and so-called McCarthyism, and 
had directed the attention of your 
readers instead to the basic cause 
of all our troubles, which is to be 
found in the fact that believers for 
whom Christ prayed, and for whom 
Christ died, are not sanctified in 
the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, 
and are not one in the love of God 
and in the acceptance of his way 
and work. In 2 Chronicles 7: 14 
we read: “If my people who are 
called by my name humble them- 
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selves, and pray, and seek my face, 
and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sins and heal 
their land.” Our President is a man 
who feels the need of God, and of 


the wisdom, grace, and strength 
which God alone can give, and we, 
who are professed followers of 
Jesus Christ, need to see to it that 
we put and keep ourselves in that 
attitude before God whereby we 
may pray in his behalf, and in be- 
half of those associated with him 
in his great responsibility, the 
prayer of the righteous which has 
great power in its effects (James 
5: 16). 

Joun E. Gein 
Granville, Ohio 


& 
TO THE EDITOR: 
I read with great interest the 
articles in the May issue about the 


Minneapolis convention, and I 
wish I might have been there to 
catch the inspiration of it all. 


“High Hurdles at Evanston” I was 
exceedingly glad to see, and in its 
closing paragraph is a challenge 
to us Baptists which we must heed. 
Mrs. PrupENcE C. WorLEY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
é 
TO THE EDITOR: 

We were greatly impressed with 
the editorial “Storm Warnings in 
Spain and India,” appearing in 
your April issue of Missions. We 
would be very grateful for your 
permission to reprint this promi- 
nently in Presbyterian Survey. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Richmond, Va. 
& 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Enclosed please find check for 


two dollars. I would not know how 
to keep house without Missions. 
Kate M. FRENCH 
Mansfield, Mass. 
7 
TO THE EDITOR: 

MIssIoNs is tops with me. We 
have copies for years and years 
filed up in the attic. 

Mrs. (. 
Delaware, Ohio 


G. Wutrr 
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DID YOU MEET THEM AT MINNEAPOLIS? 





Some of your new missionaries who were trained at Berkeley. 
EIGHTEEN BERKELEY STUDENTS and wives were pre- 
sented as new Missionaries at Minneapolis last May. 
BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 























Baptist Whrld Ane 


LONDON 1955 

Personally Conducted Tour of 
England — Scotland -— Norway — Denmark — Germany 
Holland — Belgium — Luxembourg — Switzerland — France 


July 8th to August 30th (Approximate dates) 
Dr. Howard C. Whitcomb 
Baptist Leader and Experienced European Conductor will lead this group 
on a never to be forgotten Tour with: 
Fabulous Food and Fellowship Spectacular Scenery and Cities 
Mountains — Fjords — Countryside — Lakes 
By: Steamer — Rail — Motor-coach 
First class Accommodations — Reasonably Priced 
For those desiring a shorter Trip, suggest returning home from London, at termination 
of British Motor Tour, when Main Tour leaves for Norway 
Small deposit will definitely assure membership with Party 
For full particulars, write: 


WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY. 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





The New Home of Baptist institute 


CROWNS SIXTY YEARS OF ACHI 
CAPTIST INSTITUTE BAS RELOCATED TO ADMINISTER WORE EFFECTIVELY A 
CURRICULUM WHICH HAS PRODUCED 


Missionaries—Christian education and social workers 
Ministers wives and hosts of Christian home-makers who are active lay workers 
YOUNG WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DESIRING TO ENTER CHRISTIAN SERVICE CONSIDERED 
For information, write 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
os DR. OSCAR HENDERSON, President 











At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








ECENTLY, in The New York 

Times, I read a report from 
Moscow that the Russian Govern- 
ment had banned the sale of vodka 
at street-corner bars. Alcoholically, 
this famous Russian drink is fear- 
fully potent. When I was in Soviet 
Russia before the war, these street- 
corner bars, similar to American 
soft-drink stands, were doing a 
huge business. They are known as 
zabelgalovkas, which The New 
York Times correspondent trans- 
lated as “drink-and-run”  estab- 
lishments where a man could buy 
a quick shot of vodka and be on 
his way. Usually he had several 
shots. Drunkenness increased so 
alarmingly that the Government 
finally closed down on street-corner 
bars. 

On the day before this news re- 
port was published, The Times 
had published a half-page adver- 
tisement that must have cost the 
advertiser a small fortune. With 
the finest, most alluring, and per- 
suasive copy writing that advertis- 
ing genius can produce, the Ameri- 
can people were urged to buy and 
drink vodka. Apparently in this 
country there is now not enough 
beer, wine, gin, brandy, rum, whis- 
key, and what have you, so that to 
their own alcoholic debauchery the 
American people must now add the 
drinking of vodka! In Moscow the 
Communist Government curbs the 
consumption of vodka. In _ the 
United States the liquor traffic 
urges the American people to drink 
it. 

With whipped-up hatred, propa- 
gandized hysteria, mass-produced 
antipathy, we deplore, condemn, 
damn, and curse everything asso- 
ciated with Communist Russia. 
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And woe to any man or woman, 
any preacher, editor, author, col- 
lege professor, who today ventures 
to say or write one little, kind, ob- 
jective word for anything Russian! 
But vodka! Ah, that is something 
else! Vodka can be advertised and 
promoted, and its consumption 
urged upon the American people 
without the slightest loss of pres- 
tige or social standing, and with no 
danger whatever of being smeared 
as subversive or condemned as 
Communist sympathizers. Could 
any contrast be more fantastic? 


An American dime buys very 
little these days. In many New 
York restaurants the ten-cent cup 
of coffee is a fading memory. A 
dime will still dial a telephone, but 
it will not buy a bus ride. And it 
costs fifteen cents to be a human 
sardine on the New York subway. 
But in financing the United Na- 
tions a dime has immense purchas- 
ing power. The annual U. S. ap- 
propriation to the United Nations 
as the American share of its budget, 
payable out of your income tax, 
is $13,765,290, or less than ten 
cents per person. Less than one 
dime is all that it costs each Ameri- 
can man, woman, and child to help 
operate the United Nations for one 
year! It is a small price to pay for 
an organization that desperately 
seeks a practical alternative to war. 
and that offers a forum where all 
nations, large, small, satellite, inde- 
pendent, colonial, free, can voice 
their grievances for all the world 
to hear. ; 

Unfortunately, 
some orgariizations like the D.A.R., 
some newspapers, even a_ few 


some — people, 


preachers, are carrying on an in- 
sidious campaign to undermine 
confidence in the United Nations. 
Some urge the United States to 
withdraw from it and to return to 
an impossible isolationism like that 
which followed the American re- 
fusal in 1920 to join the old League 
of Nations. Just what would all 
these people do with the ten cents 
they would save by American with- 
drawal? The United Nations is not 
perfect. For some of its defects, 
like the unrestricted veto, the 
United States Senate is in part re- 
sponsible. The United Nations has 
made its share of errors. Yet today 
it remains humanity’s best organ- 
ized hope for world peace. Less 
than ten cents per person per year 
is a cheap price to pay for that! It 
would be well to remember that 
fact when your church on Sunday, 
October 24, joins with thousands 
of other churches in the annual ob- 
servance of United Nations Day. 


In her interesting newsletter, 
Ecumenical Fellowship Notes, 
which she edits for the Baptist 
Committee on Relations with 
Other Religious Bodies, Mrs. Anna 
Canada Swain cites a new argu- 
ment for freedom of speech. She 
quotes the distinguished secretary 
general of the World Council of 
Churches, W. A. Visser *t Hooft, 
who said, “We believe in free 
speech because we are all sinful 
and stupid, and we need to be con- 
tradicted in order that we may not 
mistake our own voices for the 
voice of God.” 

We do not need to look very far 
to find people who seem to equate 
their own mutterings with the voice 
of God. In a few pulpits, in a few 
newspaper editorial chairs, among 
a few authors of magazine articles, 
and in legislative assemblies are 
men who speak like clanging cym- 
bals, and who regard what they 
say or write as the expression of 
infallibility. These speakers and 
writers tolerate no disagreement. 
They regard all dissent as heretical 
or subversive. ‘Truly they need the 
saving grace of freedom of speech, 
so that what they say or write may 
be contradicted, questioned, de- 
bated, doubted, challenged. Only 
by such processes can what is true 
be distinguished from what is false. 
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OLLOWING a well-established custom, 

we are designating Sunday, October 10, 
as “Missions Magazine Sunday,” and are 
calling on our subscribers and friends to help 
make the day a successful one. As our readers 
already know, we are in a campaign to in- 
crease the circulation of Missions to 75,000 
over a three-year period, dated from January 
1, 1954. We are happy to report that we are 
making steady progress toward reaching that 
goal. The total circulation of the magazine 
was 42,427 as of July 31, 1953; it was 46,665 
as of July 31, 1954—a gain of 4,238 in one 
year. So we believe that the goal we have set 
is a realistic one, and we are confident that, 
with the help of our friends, we can reach it. 
To that end we are asking pastors, club man- 
agers, teachers, leaders, laymen, every friend 
of the magazine, to help us increase our sub- 
scription list by several thousands, on October 
10. Our immediate goal is “10,000 More for 
54.” How many can we count on in your 
church? Turn to the inside back cover for fur- 
ther details, and then decide what you will 
do personally to help in this important mis- 
sionary service. May we depend on you? 


World Fellowship Offering 
For South India, Bengal-Orissa 


ART OF THE PLAN for raising the Uni- 

fied Budget for 1954-1955, as has been 
true now for several years, is a special offering 
—the World Fellowship Offering, to under- 
gird all of our foreign-mission work, especially 
the work in one or more fields. Last year the 
field was the Philippines. The year before it 
was the Belgian Congo. This year there are 
two fields: South India and Bengal-Orissa. 
The offering also will help The Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board provide for mis- 
sionaries’ disability benefits, retirement pen- 
sions, and widows’ and children’s allowances. 
The goal this year is $400,000, which is not a 
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large amount in comparison with the ap- 
palling needs. Bengal-Orissa is one of our 
most difficult mission fields, and South India 
is one of the most fruitful. So, whichever way 
you look at the unfinished task, whether as a 
challenge or as an opportunity, the needs are 
great and urgent. As anyone who reads the 
daily papers is well aware, the battle for the 
heart and mind of India is now being waged 
to a decisive conclusion. On the one hand is 
communism, with its godless materialism and 
ruthlessness; on the other is democracy, 
linked with Christian institutions and ideals. 
This year’s World Fellowship Offering will 
definitely add to the strength and vigor of 
the democratic, Christian forces. And you 
can have a part in it—every American Bap- 
tist can. As you drop your dollars into the of- 
fering plate on the Sunday which your church 
selects for that purpose, you will be casting 
your vote for a Christian advance, not only 
in India, but around the world. 


Special Articles 
In This Issue 


N THIS ISSUE are two special articles 
lanned as preparatory for the World 
Fellowship Offering. Under the title “Urgent 
Needs in South India,” Marlin D. Farnum, 
secretary for the Belgian Congo, Europe, 
and South India, permits the missionaries 
to speak for themselves. Do not fail to 
read and ponder their thought-provoking 
and challenging words. Though each one 
quoted speaks in his own way, all have one 
thing in common—the urgent need for a spiri- 
tual revival, and the part that American Bap- 
tists can have in bringing it about. In a stir- 
ring article entitled “Along the Juggernaut 
Road,” Clarence G. Vichert, our missionary 
at Jamshedpur, reveals some of the difficul- 
ties in doing missionary work in India today. 
“As Bengal and Orissa are religious centers 
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for Hinduism,” he writes, “there has been 
strong opposition to the propagation of the 
Christian faith. Converts from Hinduism have 
to be prepared to face financial loss and social 
ostracism.” So it is that our advance in Ben- 
gal-Orissa has been, and is, painfully slow. 
But missionaries are not easily discouraged. 
They continue to work, using whatever re- 
sources that are at hand, and keep on praying 
that God will open the hearts of people at 
home and cause them to be responsive to the 
command of Christ to make disciples of all 
nations. 


Concerning Visas 
For Missionaries to India 
T IS NOW generally known that Christian 
foreign-mission groups, including those of 
American Baptists, have had difficulties re- 
cently in obtaining visas for missionaries to 
India. Facing this problem realistically, the 
Southern Asia committee of the division of 
foreign missions of the National Council of 
Churches, advises that these groups must not 
“give way to a mood of desperation, but 
should demonstrate patience and understand- 
ing” in their dealings with the Indian Gov- 
ernment. For the most part, it appears that 
difficulties arise, not in the Central Govern- 
ment, but at local levels. So it is that Russell 
Stevenson, executive secretary of the South- 
ern Asia committee of the N.C.C., declares: 
“Although the constitution of this new demo- 
cratic republic [India] guarantees all religious 
groups the right freely to ‘profess, practice 
and propagate’ their faith, we need to recog- 
nize that India is subject to the same stresses 
and strains that affect us all today, in both 
East and West. The leaders of India face the 
immediate need of stabilizing the Central 
Government, of welding together in a com- 
mon loyalty the various segments of the pop- 
ulation, . . . There is, in many quarters, a pre- 
vailing mood of nationalism that is strongly 
religious in character. Some groups regard 
the work of the missionaries as a threat to the 
heritage and culture of Hinduism and there- 
fore a threat to India herself. Also, there are 
Communists in India, who never cease to fo- 
ment strife and dissatisfaction. They try to 
bring under suspicion all foreigners who come 
from non-Communist countries.” Although 
Prime Minister Nehru has said that the un- 
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restricted entrance of foreigners might create 
political problems for the future, he has de- 
clared that Christianity is a respected re- 
ligion in India, and that the good work of the 
missionaries in public health and education is 
appreciated there. Surely there is enough in 
the total picture to justify the admonition to 
patience and understanding. Meanwhile, let 
us hope that conditions soon will change for 
the better. 


Reckoning Postponed 
In Unhappy Guatemala 


VERTHROW of the pro-Communist 
Arbenz regime in Guatemala is by no 
means a solution of the many problems that 
vex that unhappy land. It merely postpones 
the day of reckoning. When we consider that 
peasants, landless and poverty-stricken, com- 
prise 90 per cent of the population, we know 
at least one reason why the Arbenz Govern- 
ment rose to power in the first place, and why 
another like it, or perhaps more Communist 
still, is likely to return unless the new govern- 
ment or its successor institutes reforms quickly 
enough and on a large enough scale. Com- 
munism breeds on discontent and poverty and 
human misery, whether in Guatemala or in 
any other land, and the one sure way to stop 
it is to make its wild promises of reform un- 
necessary—unnecessary because a free, demo- 
cratic government has already brought the 
reforms about. There is no use fooling our- 
selves at that point. We can talk against com- 
munism, legislate against it, and investigate it 
all we please, but it will go on unchecked 
until we do something about it—until we ac- 
tually produce the reforms that communism 
promises but never produces. So, comments 
The New York Times: “The final answer to 
communism in Guatemala is a genuinely lib- 
eral, democratic Government in Guatemala 
City.” We trust that our State Department 
will see it exactly that way. 


Catholic Pressure 
In the Philippines 


OMAN CATHOLIC pressure in the 
Philippines to keep Catholic young peo- 
ple from attending Protestant schools is a 
very real force, from which not only the stu- 
dents but also their families suffer. Early in 
June, the Philippine News Service issued in 
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the papers of Iloilo City and Roxas City re- 
ports of such action, together with responses 
from both Catholic and Protestant alumni of 
Central Philippine University. According to 
these newspaper reports, Catholic parents in 
the provinces of Romblon, Capiz, Antique, 
Iloilo, and Negros Occidental were threat- 
ened with excommunication by their respec- 
tive parish priests should they send children 
to study at Central Philippine University. 
The Roman Catholic weekly Veritas declared 
that Central is not for Catholics; that, al- 
though there is no compulsion at the univer- 
sity to make any student adopt the Protestant 
faith, Roman Catholic students enrolled there 
are under Protestant indoctrination; that the 
Roman Catholic Church enjoins students, 
parents, and guardians that education can- 
not—and must not—be imbibed from Protes- 
tant schools. To these threats, alumni of Cen- 
tral Philippine University, Catholics and 
Protestants alike, reacted sharply. They de- 
scribed excommunication as “narrow-mind- 
edness, curtailing the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to choose his religion or education. . . . 
Excommunication is not an act of God but of 
men, ... More than 2,300 students, most 
of whom are from Roman Catholic homes, 
are enrolled in the university. 


N. E. A.’s Stand 
On Segregation 

HE SUPREME COURT'S historic de- 

cision outlawing segregation in the public 
schools has, in the weeks that have passed 
since the decision was made, done more than 
declare that “separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal.” It has caused most 
of the nation to realize how useless such un- 
democratic arrangements have been all the 
while. The nation’s educators, as represented 
in the National Education Association, lost 
no time in aligning themselves with the court’s 
decision. Indeed, at N. E. A.’s meeting in July, 
only the delegates from South Carolina and 
Mississippi voted in the negative when a 
strong segregation resolution reached the 
floor. Recognizing that “integration of all 
groups in our public schools is more than an 
idea”—that it is “ a process which concerns 
every state and territory in our nation’”—the 
association urged that “all citizens approach 
this matter . . . with the spirit of fair play and 
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good will which has always been an out- 
standing characteristic of the American peo- 
ple.” The resolution also expressed the con- 
viction that “all problems of integration in 
our schools are capable of solution by citizens 
of intelligence, saneness, and reasonableness, 
working together in the interests of national 
unity for the common good of all.” There, 
apparently, is a lesson in democracy that 
some Americans still have to learn. For the 
sake of our nation’s influence abroad, if for 
no other reason, we trust that they will learn 
it soon. 


Strong Support 
From Southern Baptists 

ITH FEWER than 100 out of some 

10,000 messengers in attendance at 
their annual meeting in St. Louis, Southern 
Baptists adopted a strong resolution approv- 
ing the Supreme Court’s ruling on segrega- 
tion in the public schools. Because the high 
court’s decision is “in harmony with the con- 
stitutional guarantee of equal freedom to all 
its citizens and with the Christian principles 
of equal justice and love of all men,” the 
resolution urged that Southern Baptists and 
all other Christians “conduct themselves in 
this period of adjustment in the spirit of 
Christ; that we pray that God may guide us 
in our thinking and our attitudes to the end 
that we may help and not hinder the progress 
of justice and brotherly love; that we may 
exercise patience and good will in the discus- 
sions that must take place, and give a good 
testimony to the meaning of Christian faith 
and discipleship.” Baptist state papers were 
alert to the new era weeks before this resolu- 
tion was passed. Said Religious Herald, Vir- 
ginia: “Jesus set the pattern of conduct for 
his disciples with the brief command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. . . .’ In these 
simple but profound words he gave the for- 
mula which can resolve all problems arising 
in human relations—including segregation.” 
Mindful that “revolutionary changes do not 
always come to pass without some opposi- 
tion,’ The Alabama Baptist urged “all our 
people to be prayerful, sane, and Christian 
in facing this new situation.” A prophetic note 
appeared in “The Christian Index, Georgia: 
“If we rise to the challenge, the future will 
look back into our present as one of Chris- 
tianity’s finest years,” 
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End of an Era 








HAT will Evanston do with its central 

theme, “Christ—The Hope of the 
World”? Will it be content with an other- 
worldly view of these exalted words, or will it 
come to grips with their relevance for the 
world in which we live? Will its chief interest 
be in some far-off consummation of things, 
or in a hopeful word for us—now? 

As we go to press, these are some of the 
questions about the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, IIL, 
August 15-31, that many Christians would 
like to have answered. When these lines ap- 
pear in print, the answers already will have 
been given, but at this particular moment, 
when Evanston is still in the future, the ques- 
tions we have raised are alive with interest, 
and will continue to be so, regardless of the 
Evanston answers. 

= 


One of six ecumenical — published 
as preparatory material for Evanston has to 
do with “Social Questions—The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective.” It begins by 
pointing out a basic assumption of the ad- 
visory commission appointed to define the 
meaning of the central theme—the assump- 
tion, which should be clear enough to any- 
one, that “the Christian must be concerned 
not only with the hope of ultimate redemp- 
tion but also with the hope for a better so- 
ciety within history.” As we noted in May 
(“High Hurdles at Evanston”), the commis- 
sion stated in its First Report: 

“It is the task of the church to show how the 
lordship of Christ as the hope of the world is 
meaningfully related to every aspect of the 
world situation and the human predicament. 

. To the hungry and the poor, to those in 
bondage and social disorder, the church must 
be the servant of that Lord who healed all 
manner of diseases and proclaimed liberty to 
the captives. As Christians we must support 
every effort of peoples and individuals to still 
their hunger, to gain the respect of their fel- 
low men, and to achieve the full stature of 
their manhood. Q 

Despite the crystal clarity of these words, 
however, there has been a growing uneasi- 
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ness, whether well founded or not, that the 
discussions at Evanston might take an entirely 
different course, perhaps following the basic 
unreason of large segments of neo-orthodox 
theology. In that event, the hope expressed 
would be postponed to some far-off future, 
leaving little or none for our present world. 
It would be the hope of the hopeless in a 
world swirling to its doom. 
¥ 


The survey that we are considering, how- 
ever, blazes a trail which, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, Evanston will choose to follow. It de- 
clares, by way of stating its central thesis, 
that “one social era is passing and a new one 
is being born,” with the result that there are 
“radically new tasks and opportunities for 
Christian witness and service.” Christian so- 
cial responsibility must, therefore, be seen 
against the background of social change— 
change that must be measured in terms of a 
vast world upheaval: old ways of thinking, 
old patterns of life broken up, and new ways 
and patterns coming into effect. 

There have been changes, too, in ways of 
viewing the Christian social responsibility. 

First: Rapidly declining is the laissez-fatre 
idea that economic activities should be re- 
garded as autonomous, as being independent 
of the total demands of society and of ethics. 
The tendency now is to think in terms of 
people and of their basic rights as citizens. 
It is the responsibility of the democratic state 
to provide for its citizens safeguards against 
unemployment, sickness, and old age, and so 
to use national resources as to maintain work 
for all and insure a fair distribution of income. 
In a word, production is not an end in itself, 
but rather a means of serving man. 

Second: Widely rejected is the theory that 
socialization of property would inevitably 
solve all problems. The new emphasis is on 
preserving the creative freedom of the indi- 
vidual, the responsible use of power in the 
modern state, and the need for a new theory 
of the place of man in society. The survey 
sees these changes as offering a new oppor- 
tunity to confront socialist groups with the 
Christian understanding of man and society, 
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“provided Christians can translate their in- 
sights into language of social and _ political 
thought and action.” 

Third: Neither the decline of laissez-faire 
capitalism nor the rejection of Marxist so- 
cialism, however, means the end of the need 
for social change. “On the contrary,” the 
survey declares, “there is at present a desire 
for fundamental change in social conditions 
which is deeper and more far-reaching than 
at any previous moment in world history.” 
The struggle for justice in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and South America; the increasing 
recognition that somehow the peoples of the 
earth must learn to live together; the grow- 
ing awareness that what deeply concerns one 
area of the earth concerns all other areas— 
these considerations show how broad and how 
deep the desire for social change has become 
in our day. So the time has come for social 
action on a world scale, because the strug- 
gle for a new society is worldwide. The dis- 
tinction between “missions” and “social 
action,” bad enough in Christian social think- 
ing in former days, is absolutely intolerable 
today. With all possible speed, Christian think- 
ing must proceed on the New Testament in- 
sight that the gospel is for the whole man in 
the whole society in the whole world. 

Fourth: More widely accepted than ever 
before is the conviction that Christians ought 
to be concerned with social issues, and that 
the guidance of Christian thinking in rela- 
tion to these issues should be one of the central 
interests of the church. “More and more to- 
day,” the survey declares, “the argument on 
the social witness of the church is not, as in 
the past, whether the church has a responsi- 
bility in society, but what precisely that re- 
sponsibility is, and how it can best be real- 
ized.” This statement is made despite the fact 
that reports from certain countries indicate 
“widespread apathy toward social questions.” 


Now, our one and only concern at this point 
is the approach of Evanston to these ques- 
tions. Will it be clear at the outset that the 
persons who participate in the deliberations 
of the assembly are aware of the issues and 
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have a burning concern for them? Will it be 
made explicit that the church’s responsibility 
goes far beyond what is generally termed 
“the spiritual life of her members,” or “‘eccle- 
siastical matters,” to the basic concerns and 
interests of men in a revolutionary age? In 
short, will Evanston offer a word of hope for 
this world, or will it merely talk about hope 
for another world? 

As the survey reminds us, three great ecu- 
menical conferences—Stockholm (1925), 
Oxford (1937), and Section III of the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam (1948)—all emphasized two 
fundamental points regarding the Christian 
attitude toward society. (1) Christians must 
work for social justice. (2) No particular 
political or economic system can be identified 
with the will of God or equated with the 
kingdom of God. Will Evanston give a similar 
witness? Will it go even further in spelling 
out ways in which Christians may work for 
social justice? 

. 


In raising these questions, let no one think 
even for a moment that we are straying from 
the central issues of the gospel. On the con- 
trary, these are the central issues. The gospel 
is concerned with life—all of it, and these are 
the issues of life. Jesus, we recall, when he 
saw the multitudes, was moved with compas- 
sion, because they were distressed and scat- 
tered as sheep without a shepherd. He min- 
istered to men’s tired, diseased, and crippled 
bodies quite as readily as he did to their sin- 
laden souls. He came, he declared, that men 
might have life, and have it in abundance. 
And Jesus never divided life into compart- 
ments as we are in the habit of doing. He 
ministered to man’s total needs. 

No, we are not off the main track in insist- 
ing that the Christian church has a redemp- 
tive responsibility toward society. Whatever 
concerns man should concern the church. 
And so the church must get under the burden 
of two-thirds of the world’s peoples today, 
and help to create a social order which af- 
fords man both the security and the freedom 
for responsible living. 
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Along the Juggernaut Road 


On one of our most difficult foreign-mission fields is evidence of a 
spiritual awakening, in which every American Baptist may have a part 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 





HAT is a mission field? It is a geo- 

graphical area, perhaps next door, per- 
haps ten thousand miles away. It is a pat- 
tern of churches, schools, and medical centers 
woven into society to complete God’s design. 
It is a list of those whose names have been 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, and a rec- 
ord of those who still walk in darkness. Above 
all, a mission field is a land of promise; for it 
has been foretold that its people “shall see 
the glory of the Lord, the majesty of our 
God.” 

The first church in the Bengal-Orissa Mis- 
sion was organized in Balasore in 1838. Since 
that day the history of this mission has been, 
in part, the history of a road, the Juggernaut 
Road that runs from Calcutta to the sacred 
city of Puri. Early Baptist missionaries began 
their ministry by preaching to pilgrims who 
were traveling this road as worshipers of Jug- 
gernaut (Vishnu). Jeremiah Phillips wrote 
home in 1841 that, in one day, seventeen 
thousand pilgrims passed his door. Today the 
pilgrims ride third class on the trains, but 
they still go through Khargpur, Nekurseni, 
Jaleswar, and Balasore. 

The history of this mission has been, in 
part, the history of a river, the Subarnarekha. 
This river divides our field, and its rise and 
fall brings abundance and scarcity. When the 
river is in flood, our communication lines are 
cut and our village churches isolated. In the 
dry season we cross the river at will and our 
evangelistic tours can proceed unhampered. 
It is in this river that local Hindus purify 
themselves and local Christians are baptized. 

The history of this mission has been, in part, 
the history of the monsoon rains. Their com- 
ing has enriched the fields and strengthened 
our churches. Their failure has, more than 
once, decimated our people and left us with 
destitute children to care for in our orphan- 
ages and schools. The mission station at Hati- 
garh was opened as a place of shelter for 
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famine orphans and as a refuge for victims 
of persecution. 

The Bengal-Orissa field has never been an 
easy field on which to proclaim the gospel. 
Last century tropical diseases, with annoying 
regularity, swept away missionary and convert 
alike. The average length of service for mis- 
sionaries was nine years eight months for men 
and six years eight months for women. Pre- 
ventive medicine has increased the average 
life expectancy, but cholera and smallpox are 
still endemic, and malaria, filaria, leprosy, 
and yaws are common. 

The land is so poor that only one crop a 
year is grown. The per capita income is the 
equivalent of $10 to $12 a year. The poverty 
of the village people deadens their initiative, 
keeps their children out of school, and sends 
the infant mortality rate up to 160 per 1,000 
(government figure for all of India). 

As Bengal and Orissa are religious centers 
for Hinduism, there has been strong opposi- 
tion to the propagation of the Christian faith. 
Converts from Hinduism have to be pre- 
pared to face financial loss and social ostra- 
cism. 

Mission work is further complicated by 
having on one field a variety of racial groups 
with different languages. There is no one 
language common to all. To speak without 
an interpreter in all our churches, one would 
need to know Oriya, Bengali, Santali, Hindi, 
Telugu, and English. Religious faiths include 
Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, and Ani- 
mism. 

The growth of the Christian church has 
been slow. In the period between 1838 and 
1850 the Balasore church gained eight mem- 
bers. In 1888 it had two hundred, and today 
it has a few over three hundred. These fig- 
ures are indicative of the situation on the field 
as a whole. There have been no mass move- 
ments. Statistically speaking, this field has 
been regarded as the least fruitful of our 
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major mission areas. In 1855 
one of our early missionaries 
wrote, “We are deeply hum- 
bled before God in view of the 
fact that, surrounded by thou- 
sands of benighted idolaters, 
we have seen almost none of 
them turning to God during 
the year now closing.” In the 
figures for 1952 we find that 
reports from _ forty-seven 
churches on this field show 
only twenty-six conversions of 
non-Christians. 

Our church membership in 
a field of 6,500,000 people is 
less than 4,000. On the basis 
of statistics, the Bengal-Orissa 
Mission is an example of a 
sower sowing seed on rocky 
soil. But even on rocky ground 
not all seed is wasted. Here 
and there a seed takes root, 
grows, and bears fruit. Re- 
cently one of our missionaries 
said, “This is the happiest day 
of my life.” Asked why, she 
replied, “This morning was 
baptized the first convert from 
the village of Talapada.” For 
twenty years this man had 
been interested in the Chris- 
tian faith, but it was not until 
this year that he came to the 
place where he was willing to 
face the opposition which a 
definite decision would in- 
volve. One convert, but on his 
return to his village he will 
become a witness for his 
faith, and by his life bring 
others to Christ. 

Last year, in an iron work- 
ers’ village of fifteen families, 
Guru Prasad Senapati was 
baptized. Long ago, H. I. 
Frost had given him a tract. 
Through the years the mes- 
sage of that tract had lain 
dormant in Senapati’s heart. 
When an evangelist came 
with the good news of the 
kingdom, Senapati was ready. 
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A Santal pastor and his family—visible evidence 
of the transforming power of the gospel in India 





Bible woman with a group of children at Hatigarh. 
Here is Christian teaching at India’s grassroots 
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H. Howson, new missionary, conducted his 
first communion service in Oriya in Sena- 
pati’s home. After the service, Mr. Senapati 
called in his neighbors, opened his Bible, and, 
with biblical references, explained to them 
why he had become a Christian. ‘Today, one 
man testifies to his faith; tomorrow, the en- 
tire village may be Christian. 

For the first time in years there is evidence 
of a spiritual awakening in Bengal-Orissa. 
In Ujurda, formerly a village of dacoits 
(“robbers”), seven were baptized in Decem- 
ber, and six in January. On the Dampara 
field, A. L. Sanford reports over a hundred 
inquirers. At the technical school in Balasore 
the students have asked permission to con- 
duct evangelistic services in the villages. W. 
C. Osgood states that the demand for Chris- 
tian literature is greater than ever before. 
Elsie Kittlitz has requested additional accom- 
modation for her students, as her school 
hostel is full to overflowing with Christian 
girls. At Jamshedpur the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church is erecting a new building to min- 
ister to its growing membership. 

One of the most neglected areas of our 
field has been the industrial area. But we can 
no longer ignore it, for it promises rich re- 
turns to the Christian worker. At Khargpur 
the Indian Institute of Technology is bring- 
ing hundreds of students to that city. Baptists 
have an opportunity to win these future sci- 
entists of India to Christ. In the steel center 
of Jamshedpur the city is growing at the rate 
of five thousand a year. The city church must 
be prepared, not only to look after the Chris- 
tians who come from the villages, but to ex- 
tend its services to the non-Christian indus- 
trial community. An Indian leader has said, 
“The majority of Indians live in villages, but 
the welfare of the villages depends upon in- 
dustry.”” Our mission program must include 
both town and country. 

To enter the doors which are opening the 
missionaries and national leaders, working in 
close cooperation, have drafted plans for a 
program of advance. These plans include: 

1. Combined medical and evangelistic cen- 
ters in strategic villages. At present, Bengal- 
Orissa does not have a mission hospital or a 
resident doctor. Medical aid, in the past, has 
been received at the urban centers, at the 
railway hospital at Khargpur, at the Tata 
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Main Hospital at Jamshedpur, and at gov- 
ernment hospitals and clinics. The Christians 
in the villages and their non-Christian neigh- 
bors have had to travel long distances for 
adequate medical aid, or do without it. 

This year, for the first time, the Bengal- 
Orissa Mission has definite hope of beginning 
a medical program for the villages. A mis- 
sionary doctor and a missionary nurse are 
expected to arrive on the field this fall. Ar- 
rangements are being made to have an Indian 
nurse and an Indian Bible woman resident in 
those villages where clinics are to be opened. 
The missionaries will be mobile and travel 
from clinic to clinic, so that the country 
people will find healing for body and soul as 
near their homes as the village well. 

2. Revision of our educational program. 
As with our medical program, it is necessary 
to take what we have to the villages. The 
literacy rate for Orissa is 10.9 per cent. It is 
a question, not only of providing schools for 
children, but also of educating their parents. 
One of our most urgent needs is a plan for 
mass education which could be applied in the 
villages at a nominal cost. 





Three girls who grew up in our orphanage at Bhim- 
pore. (Two are Christians, and one is a Hindu) 
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Another challenge in the field of education 
is the harmonizing of school curricula with 
the facts of village life. It has been the un- 
fortunate experience in both mission and gov- 
ernment schools that the more education a 
student has the less likely he is to return to a 
rural environment. The villages of India con- 
tain 87 per cent of India’s people, and it is 
these people who are in the greatest need of 
trained leadership. In the revision of our 
schools’ curricula we shall stress agriculture 
and hand crafts in the hope that the students 
from the villages may not only learn manual 
skills, but also acquire an interest in returning 
to their homes to work for village welfare. 
The Christian atmosphere in our schools 
has varied from station to station. The girls’ 
schools have a better record in this respect 
than the boys’ schools, because the girls’ 
schools have usually had missionaries giving 
full time to school work. It is difficult to get 
Christian teachers, and it is even more difh- 
cult to maintain a student body which is pre- 
dominantly Christian. Since we cannot close 
our schools to non-Christian applicants, a 
situation may arise, as in the Balasore Boys’ 





This Hindu girl and her baby sister are on their 
way to a Christian Sunday school in Bengal-Orissa 
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High School, where the non-Christian stu- 
dents outnumber the Christian 316 to 36. It 
has been suggested that limiting our high 
schools to two, one in each end of the field, 
and making them co-educational, may help 
to solve our problem of keeping our schools 
Christian. With fewer schools we could con- 
centrate our Christian teachers and Chris- 
tian students. 

3. A literature program. Our needs in lit- 
erature are complex because of language dif- 
ferences and varying standards of literacy. 
We must appeal to the Hindu pundit and the 
village farmer. We must make available, not 
only Gospel portions, but also Bible-study 
courses, hymn books, tracts, wall posters, and 
Christian periodicals. A literature program 
means more than writing and _ translation 
work. Material must be printed, distributed, 
and read. We are asking that a national 
Christian leader be employed to give full time 
to the supervision of our literature program 
for Bengal-Orissa. 

4. A lay leadership training program. A 
lack of trained pastors, combined with inade- 
quate funds, has made necessary circuit pas- 
torates, where one pastor is responsible for 
two or more churches. This type of pastorate, 
to be successful, must be supplemented with 
the service of a trained laity. For the next five 
years the Bengal-Orissa Mission plans to ask 
two experienced Christian leaders to devote 
all of their time to the organization and su- 
pervision of lay training at the village level. 

5. Scholarships for advanced training. If 
we are to take advantage of our opportuni- 
ties we must have leaders who have been 
trained for specific tasks. We cannot imple- 
ment a program for the villages without 
workers who have had instruction in rural 
needs. Nor can we adequately minister to the 
industrial areas unless we have leaders who 
have had experience in industry. The use of 
audio-visual aids and the development of 
modern techniques in agriculture, public 
health, family counseling, and other forms 
of welfare work necessitate a trained leader- 
ship. There are schools and institutions in 
India to which we can send our young people 
for this type of training. If financial help 
for scholarships comes from American Bap- 
tists. we shall be able to staff our field with 
consecrated leaders whose acquired skills will 
match the demands of modern India. 
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Behind this orphan boy is a tree under which first 
Bhimpore missionaries camped a hundred years ago 


6. The development of Christian centers in 
industrial areas. The most satisfactory wel- 
fare programs in industrial areas are those 
which are independent of the control of in- 
dustry. The workers, in their leisure time, 
want to be free of the controls of manage- 
ment. A Christian center can become a haven 
for the worker. It can furnish him with whole- 
some recreation, educational facilities, coun- 
seling, good fellowship, and spiritual guid- 
ance. When John Marsh, director of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society, London, visited the 
Tata Steel Works, he was overwhelmed with 
requests for interviews from the workers. 
Most of the interviews were connected with 
the personal problems of the workers, and 
often not directly related to their work. As 
a result of this experience Mr. Marsh said 
that, in his opinion, a mission could best serve 
Indian industry by making available Chris- 
tian counselors who, by their understanding 
and concern, would reflect the love of God 
for all his children. 

7. Evangelistic outreach. There are vast 
areas on our field which have not been 
touched by the gospel. We must reach out to 
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those who have not heard. We are happy to 
report that the work on the Kora field is to 
be strengthened by the erection of a Chris- 
tian center at Nekurseni. As rapidly as funds 
and personnel become available, we shall ex- 
tend our outreach until there is no village 
where Christ’s voice is not heard. 

The magnitude of our task can be seen by 
comparing past achievements with ultimate 
objectives. In the Balasore district we aver- 
age one church to every 320 villages. In the 
Midnapore area, at the other end of the 
field, we have one church to every 390 vil- 
lages. In one of our oldest stations, Hatigarh, 
there is only one Christian to every 721 non- 
Christians. It has been estimated that there 
are over twenty thousand villages on our 
field which have not yet heard the gospel. 

The Bengal-Orissa Mission! What is it in 
this year 1954? It is the soft “tch” of a Santal 
greeting, and the deafening din of the Tisco 
blooming mill. It is the Howrah passenger 
changing locomotives at Khargpur, and the 
bullock carts returning to Bhimpore at “cow- 
dust time.” It is a tribesman with an arrow 
through his chest, and a polio patient in an 
iron lung at the Tata hospital. It is a scien- 
tific congress at Jamshedpur, and a secret 
meeting of exorcists at Salagodia. 

What is the Bengal-Orissa Mission? It is 
the labor organizer calling a strike, and the 
country evangelist telling the villagers where 
their peace lies. It is the dealer on the black 
market undermining his Government, and 
the Indian Christian, who, for forty-nine 
years, has tended the grave of the missionary 
who baptized him. It is the leper in the bazaar 
begging for rice, and the leper in the church 
at Hatigarh giving his tithe on the Day of 
Sacrifice. 

On the pulpit of the church at Hatigarh 
are these words: “AwakrE, O NortH WIND; 
AND Come, THou Soutu.” Is this quotation 
from the Song of Solomon a parable of our 
work in Bengal-Orissa, where both north and 
south winds blow the fragrance of spices over 
the countryside? The spices of the gospel are 
in our gardens, but the winds have not yet 
wafted them out to the millions who are our 
neighbors. “Awake, O north wind; and come, 
thou south,” that Christ’s name, “like sweet 
perfume,” shall rise above the towns and vil- 
lages of ancient India. 
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Urgent Needs in South India 


Asked to state their most urgent needs, opportunities, 






challenges, the missionaries said—well, read and see! 


By MARLIN D. FARNUM 





S I WRITE this article, there lies before 
me a folder of letters from members of 
our South India Mission. I wish that each 
one could be printed verbatim in this issue 
of Missions, for they reveal so clearly the 
depth of consecration, the Christlike concern 
for men and women, and the eagerness to be 
channels of God’s salvation through Jesus 
Christ that impelled these missionaries to un- 
dertake Christian service in India. 

Why do I have these letters? As one of the 
foreign secretaries related to the outreach of 
American Baptist churches to India, I was 
asked by the editor of Missions to prepare 
a statement outlining some of the pressing 
needs in the Telugu area which could be met 
with funds contributed through the 1954 
World Fellowship Offering. Having been in 
South India recently, I, of course, had some 
very definite ideas of my own. But I readily 
accepted the suggestion that the missionaries 
be given an opportunity to express themselves 
on the subject. Hence this request was made 
of them: “Please write me an airgraph letter 
of one hundred words in which you set forth 


Villagers come out in large num- 
bers to greet Missionary M. T. 
Ray and his dependable jeep. The 
jeep takes him out where the 
people greatly need his services 
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what you consider the most. urgent need— 
opportunity—challenge—as we seek to co- 
operate with our Telugu brethren in winning 
men and women to Jesus Christ.” 

How grateful I am to the missionaries for 
their ready cooperation! Their extremely busy 
daily schedules do not permit much time for 
letter writing; but they were generous in their 
response to my request. And few, if any, of 
the replies were limited to one hundred 
words! 

As the replies came in, there was a uniform 
note running through all of them. A re- 
quest for large sums of money? New mission- 
ary recruits? Such were asked for, but the con- 
sistently recurring expression of need was for 
a spiritual awakening. 

Here is a statement by a missionary doctor 
whose need for additional hospital equipment 
is acute: “These few words I hope you will 
understand I am writing because of deep con- 
viction. Knowing many needs, I did much 
praying and thinking before putting anything 
down on paper. More money, more institu- 
tions, more missionary recruits! No, no one 














Douglas Kelly and family. Mr. Kelly, a government 
official, heads the Telugu Baptist Convention 


of these is the primary need here. The Holy 
Spirit filling with power Christian nationals 
and missionaries is the greatest of all needs. 
One Hindu has said that Hinduism provides 
no power to transform lives. Even one Christ- 
transformed life lived out in a village has a 
drawing power for Christianity.” 

Another writes: “I feel that our most urg- 
ent need is spiritual resources deep enough to 
enable us to catch a vision of, and to take ad- 
vantage of, the great opportunities opening 
up before us. The outstanding opportunity 
seems to me to be work among Sudras and 
other caste people who are searching for a 
‘way as never before. As for the challenge: 
I believe that every individual Christian 
should be challenged to strengthen his own 
personal religious experience, so that he be- 
comes active in the spontaneous expansion of 
the church—firebrands, if you will, from 
which others catch on fire because they see 
the flames of Christ’s love burning brightly 
within.” This is from a missionary related to 
a school which desperately needs new dormi- 
tories for the students. 

As I read these statements and many others 
in similar vein, I recognized again what I 
have always known: our “ambassadors of 
reconciliation” do not think of church and 
school buildings or of hospitals and “pro- 
grams” of one sort and another as ends in 
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Boys and young men at the 1953 Christmas service, 
Nellore. They were housed in a temporary building 


themselves, but as means for expressing the 
saving love of Jesus Christ. 

Much emphasis is placed on the need for 
development of leadership, both lay and pas- 
toral. American Baptists are well familiar 
with the fact that the preaching of the gospel 
in the area of the “Lone Star Mission” has 
met with great success, as judged by statis- 
tics: over four hundred churches today and 
more than 120,000 church members. We also 
recall that this is the area of the “mass move- 
ment” to Christianity, but do not always rec- 
ognize that such a movement is attended by 
problems, not the least of which is that of 
adequately nurturing the individual converts 
to the full meaning of their new-found faith. 

Another problem, not unrelated to this, is 
that of maintaining in the second and third 
generation the same enthusiastic, captivating 
Christian passion as characterized the first 
generation. This is especially true in India, 
where traditionally one’s religious affiliation 
has been largely determined by the religious 
community into which one is born. Thus one 
of the missionaries writes: ““To me, the young 
people of India need us most. Those born 
into Christian families are called Christians 
even though they may not know Christ 
through personal faith and experience. For 
them the temptations are great. In our nurses’ 
training school we have about fifty young 
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Preaching at the Markapur Association annual meet- 
ing. Interested caste people are in the background 


students. Regular Bible classes reveal great 
depths of longing for knowledge of God which 
they do not have. They need and want teach- 
ing!” 

With this same need in mind, a mission- 
ary with long experience in South India, ob- 
serves: “I feel that we need to train all Chris- 
tian children in Christian living and service, 
and then pick the best of that group for spe- 
cial training in the various institutes and in- 
stitutions in India and the West. This year 
progress has been made. The whole mission 
is now called upon to start Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and in our mission-wide cru- 
sade meetings every station is to be introduced 
to the Christian Endeavor Training Course.” 

A first-term missionary senses the same 
need when he writes: “In today’s situation, 
it is of the utmost importance to get into the 
hands of Indian Christian pastors and leaders 
all the best ‘tools’ for evangelism. I firmly be- 
lieve that furnishing these evangelism mate- 
rials and providing leadership training courses 
for Indian leaders are of first importance. 
I have in mind especially visual-aid materials 
and printed matter. Of special value to our 
young people this past year has been the 
translation into Telugu of the book “The New 
Life, by Gordon Schroeder and Allan Knight. 
Thousands of copies of this book ought to be 
printed for this field alone.” 
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Most of the babies of India are not so fortunate 
as this little patient in our hospital at Ongole 


For the development of leaders, techni- 
cally trained, great stress is placed on strength- 
ening the Baptist student-center program at 
Andhra Christian College and further under- 
girding the seminary at Ramapatnam. The 
new, independent India requires the service 
of well trained and deeply consecrated Chris- 
tian young men and women. 

A further need and challenge reiterated in 
these missionary letters is that of presenting 
the claims of the gospel to the caste people. 
Since the beginning of Christian activity in 
the Telugu area, it has been the non-caste 
group who have made the greatest response. 
Now, however, there appears to be an awak- 
ening among caste people. One missionary 
writes: “In the hundred years since the first 
prayer meeting on Prayer Meeting Hill, there 
has been among the outcastes a mass move- 
ment into the churches. During the hundred 
years ahead, there could well be another mass 
movement, but this time among the Sudras. 
Over a period of years they have shown a de- 
cided interest in Christianity in many ways: 
their attendance at Christian meetings, their 
friendliness, their purchase of Bibles and 
other Christian literature. Here and there, a 
few have accepted Christ as Lord and Savior. 
At present, however, we do not have the per- 
sonnel—missionary or Indian—to meet the 
challenge of such a movement.” 
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Another missionary sees the gospel as the 
only adequate power to overcome the barriers 
of caste. “The Government of India is mak- 
ing strong efforts to rid the country of caste; 
but no amount of education, no amount of 
social service will ever dig out the root of 
caste. These things can dress the wound, but 
never heal it; for, basically, caste is a re- 
ligious concept and must be dealt with from 
a spiritual point of view. There is, after all, 
only one way to become rid of caste, and that 
is the way of Christ; for all who come to him 
must pass through the one gate of humility, 
so that all will stand before him as equals, 
where there is no line of caste.” 

Spiritual awakening, leadership develop- 
ment, evangelistic outreach, and ministry in 
the name of the Great Physician. A medical 
missionary begins his letter: “Most of all In- 
dia needs Christ.” He continues: “One of the 
most effective ways of presenting Christ in 
action and word to people of all walks of life 
is through the Christian ministry of healing 
and health. Our medical school is training 
doctors, nurses, compounders, and laboratory 
and X-ray technicians to be active and com- 
passionate, sharing their faith with their 
work, all over India.” 

Another doctor declares that “medical mis- 
sions have always made their greatest con- 
tribution when pioneering in fields of effort 





previously neglected.” For example, he cites 
leprosy, tuberculosis, and training of nurses. 
Continuing, he states that “the most neg- 
lected and needy area now is in the villages. 
Rural health and preventive medicines are the 
challenge of today. As the income from such 
ministry is little or nothing, a considerable 
financial outlay is necessary. As effective rural 
medicine is dependent upon a central hospi- 
tal with modern facilities and trained per- 
sonnel, existing hospitals must be maintained 
and strengthened. Furthermore, only work of 
a high order, from the twofold aspect of com- 
passion and professional efficiency, can meet 
the demands of Christian medical work. This 
all means more and better doctors, nurses and 
other trained workers, whether foreign or na- 
tional, and sufficient financial resources.” 
Typical of the spirit in which the mission- 
ary doctors and nurses carry on is this quota- 
tion from a nurse’s letter: “It is midnight and 
I have just returned from the operating room, 
where I assisted by giving the anesthetic while 
the doctor did some plastic surgery on a little 
child’s face. The child, three years of age, 
had been bitten badly by a dog. The oppor- 
tunities for service are so many that the days 
are not long enough. I find the most satisfy- 
ing part of the work in the opportunities to 
give personal witness of what Christ can do 
to help the patients in whatever their prob- 





This former convict, who was converted while in 
prison, is now an active lay-preacher, S. India 
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Young people, expressing their joy by dancing, as 
they escort Missionary M. T. Ray to village church 
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lems might be. If I had to choose again my 
lifework I would not make any different 
choice.” And she speaks out of experience, 
since she is well along toward retirement. 

Perhaps now you understand why at the 
beginning of this article I expressed the wish 
that it were possible to print all the mission- 
aries’ letters in full. You would catch more of 
their dedication and sense of challenge as they 
devotedly address themselves to the ministry 
of reconciliation through these means, and 
also through the fields of education, literacy 
and literature, Christian home and family 
life, Christian stewardship, special work for 
women and girls, youth retreats, Bible corre- 
spondence courses, and newspaper evangel- 
ism. 

Here, then, are the needs and opportunities 
in South India in which American Baptists 
are afforded the privilege of participating 
through their contributions to the World Fel- 
lowship Offering. 

To what end? To such an end as is told by 
one missionary in his letter to me: “A young 
Moslem convert has appeared. Other mis- 
sionaries, chiefly Dr. Stanley Jones, were in- 
fluential in his conversion, but he has often 
been with me and we have consulted together. 
He is a junior in college, son of a very wealthy 
Moslem executive under the Hyderabad Gov- 
ernment. As a strategy or tact he has not taken 





Pastors and teachers at meeting of Telugu Baptist 
Convention. Missionary J. C. Martin stands in rear 
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baptism, as that would utterly break the 
bonds of his family and people. But he is liv- 
ing within his family and community a bril- 
liantly radiant Christian life, with a bold 
Christian testimony. He came to me today 
challenged, not alarmed, by the threat of com- 
munism and its bid for power in Hyderabad. 
He said the only answer to communism is 
Christianity. He had organized a band of 
some thirty or more Hindu and Moslem col- 
lege students to distribute Christian tracts. 
Taking about fifteen thousand leaflets, he and 
his companions are distributing them on the 
streets. They stood before the exits of the in- 
dustrial exhibit till near midnight last night 
handing out tracts. Said he, with flaming 
eagerness, ‘We can win Hyderabad for Christ ; 
the Moslems too; and, if Hyderabad, India 
also! ” 

There you have it. It is to that end that 
American Baptist churches will participate in 
the World Fellowship Offering this fall. We 
want to win “Hyderabad for Christ ; the Mos- 
lems too; and, if Hyderabad, India also!” 
By giving of our means, our prayers, and our- 
selves, we shall have a part in bringing to 
South India the great spiritual advance for 
which our missionaries are praying. And in so 
doing we shall be obedient to the command of 
Christ to make disciples of all the nations. Will 
our response be equal to the opportunity? 





Community served by a Christian center, which is 
maintained by Telugu Baptist Women’s Convention 
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Frontiers at Our Own Doorsteps 


Not all frontiers of the kingdom of God are at the 
ends of the earth; many are at our own doorsteps 


By WERNER G. KEUCHER 





HEN an American Baptist thinks of 

missions, he usually thinks of the more- 
distant frontiers of the kingdom of God on 
earth. If asked the reason, he would generally 
quote Matthew’s version of the Great Com- 
mission: “Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations.” 

Our current Churches for New Frontiers 
campaign is, however, reminding us that all 
of the frontiers of the kingdom are not at the 
ends of the earth. Many of them are at our 
own doorsteps or in our own backyard. The 
annual report for 1953 of our two Home Mis- 
sion Societies warns us that the number of 
unchurched will continue to be apalling be- 
cause of the population increase of almost 
7,000 daily, the unusual mobility of our people 
to mushrooming communities, and the con- 
tinuation of the cold war. The report concurs 
in the statement of one who wrote that “we 
are no longer the Christian West but a mis- 
sion field ripe for harvest.” 

What is more, there is another version of 
the Great Commission in the Book of Acts to 
reveal Christ’s concern for those millions who, 
though nearer to us geographically, are just 
as far away from his mercy and love as those 
in the isles of the ocean: “You shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
in Samaria and to the ends of the earth.” 

The gospel of Jesus Christ deals with the 
primacy of missions. In the gospel there is no 
tension between the foreign and home phases 
of Christian missions, for the Christian mis- 
sion is one in the will of God. There is no com- 
petition among the parts of the whole and 
there can be no favoritism to any part in a 
perfect obedience to the love of God, who 
would that all people might come to a knowl- 
edge of his truth and mercy and purpose for 
them as revealed through Jesus Christ. 

The Christian mission is one because its 
parts are inseparably united by the logic of 
consistency. What Christians do, or do not do, 
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in the area of race relations in their home 
town will have a direct bearing on what their 
brother Christians will be able to accomplish 
in the area of brotherhood in Africa or India 
or Japan. What we do as American Baptists 
in home missions speaks so loudly that the 
people in our foreign-mission posts cannot 
hear what our missionaries there are saying. 
Our churches dare not lag behind our Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in this realm. 

The Christian mission is also one because 
we are commanded to carry out its parts si- 
multaneously. We are not to wait until we 
have evangelized every person in the Jerusa- 
lem of our time before we take the Good News 
to other frontiers. We are not to wait until 
we have erased every injustice and inequity 
in our Samarias and Judeas before we witness 
to the justice and equity of Christ’s kingdom 
to others. Likewise, we cannot think that we 
are obeying Christ’s command by bearing his 
gospel to distant points while we are doing 
nothing, or next to nothing, to share it at 
home. It will not please God for us to win 
another nation to Christ at the expense of 
becoming castaways by losing our own. 

Fortunately, it is not a case of either-or. 
Under God, when we are faithful American 
Baptists, we witness for him at home and at 
the ends of the earth at the same time. We 
can give thanks for the devotion and the zeal 
and the high loyalty of our brother American 
Baxtists who are serving Jesus Christ on dis- 
tant frontiers. And we can give thanks for the 
ministry of other American Baptists who, 
equally devoted and equally zealous and with 
a loyalty equally high, are serving him in the 
home missions of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

The story of Christian missions is a story of 
great achievement and a story of even greater 
needs. The achievement is being won by car- 
rying the light to the darkness of cities— 
“cities without souls’—teeming with men and 
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women and young people with souls. The 
light is shining in that darkness today, and 
the darkness will not be able to overcome it, 
because of the power of Jesus Christ in the 
American Baptist Christian centers, juvenile- 
protection programs, Christian ministry to 
service personnel, centers for other nation- 
alities, and the program of Christian friend- 
liness. 

For the past seventy-three years the Baptist 
Missionary Training School has had a vital 
part in that story. Since 1881, when it was 
founded under the auspices of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
B.M.T.S. has been training women for full- 
time Christian work. More than 1,400 persons 
have received this training. Of these, 557 
have become home missionaries, 123 have be- 
come foreign missionaries or the wives of for- 
eign missionaries, 75 have become directors 
of Christian education, 34 have become min- 
isters’ wives, 27 have become denominational 
and interdenominational workers, 17 entered 
the field of weekday religious education, and 
the remaining hundreds have ministered to 
the cause of Christ in a multitude of other 
ways. 

Many of the graduates of B.M.T.S. have 
risen to distinguished positions in the service 
of Christ. Mrs. J. C. Killian, immediate past 
second vice-president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, is an alumna of this school, 
as is her successor in that high office, Mrs. 
Helen Tate D’Aboy. Pearl Rosser, director of 
audio-visual and radio education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ, and 
Helen Schmitz, director of public relations 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, are shining stars of the alumnae. 
So is Isabel Crawford, who was the first 
woman missionary to the American Indians. 

Equally distinguished in faithful and de- 
voted service to the kingdom of God—though 
perhaps in places less known—are hundreds 
of other alumnae. ‘Typical of these are Rosalie 
Olson, with forty years of quiet and cheerful 
duty to her Lord in the Navy of the United 
States, in Weirton, W. Va., in Kodiak, Alaska, 
and at B.M.T.S.; Emma Kose Kampfer, with 
fifty years of service, first as a missionary in 
Assam until her husband’s death, then as head 
of Aiken Institute (Christian Center) in Chi- 
cago, now retired; and Ina E. Burton, also 
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Dorothy M. Lincoln (right) faithfully trains student 
nurses, Hospital Bautista, Managua, Nicaragua 





In a timely ministry of Christian friendliness, Lina 
Lehtonen knocks at trailer door in Minnesota 
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with fifty years of service as a teacher of 
Negroes and Indians, as organizational and 
promotional secretary for the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
following her retirement as pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church of Lake Geneva and director of 
the summer missionary exhibit at Green Lake. 
These and their sister alumnae of the school 
are joyfully giving what they are and what 
they have wherever they happen to be be- 
cause they know that no area of work in 
Christ’s kingdom is more strategic or more 
important than any other. 

It has been pointed out that of the 123 
women listed as missionary appointees of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in the 1953 American Baptist Con- 
vention Directory, 63 attended B.M.T.S. 
This means that more than 50 per cent of the 
women appointees are graduates of this pro- 
fessional training college. Of the 45 women 
listed as missionary appointees of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 9 are 
alumnae of B.M.T.S. This means that of the 
168 women missionaries of the two home mis- 
sion societies, 72 received their training at 
B.M.T.S., almost 50 per cent of the total. 

Counting all women missionaries of the 
American Baptist Convention, both home and 
foreign, the total is 304, of whom 93 are 
alumnae of B.M.T.S. This means that about 
one-third of our women missionaries have 
been trained by the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School. 

In addition to these, hundreds of our grad- 
uates are using their training in the creation 
of Christian homes and in volunteer service 
to their churches, and on the associational, 
state, and national levels of our American 
Baptist family. Alumnae like Mrs. D. M. 
Baker, who is president of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, are giving competent and conse- 
crated lay leadership to our denomination. 

Other alumnae are serving on the staff of 
the school itself. Dean Suzanne G. Rinck, 
Professor Alethea S. Kose, Secretary to the 
President Nancy Baker, director of student 
recruitment, Field Representative Frances 
Rushford, Alumnae Secretary Helen Tate 
D’Aboy, retiring School Nurse Rosalie Olson 
and her successor, Jennie Bewsey, are using 
their devotion and skill in training the current 
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student body. B.M.T.S. has come a long way 
since 1881, when it offered a three months’ 
course of specialized training for Christian 
service. Over the years its course gradually 
was expanded until, in 1936, it provided a 
full four-year college program, granting the 
degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
religious education. 

Many people have had shares in this prog- 
ress. Notable among them have been Past 
Presidents Alice W. S. Brimson and Robert 
H. Beaven; Mrs. Frank S. Frost and Mrs. C. 
Norman Dold, past chairmen of the board; 
and our present board of directors, whose 
members are closely cooperating with their 
chairman, Mrs. Thomas D. Allen, in building 
wisely upon the firm foundations already laid. 

The school believes in the principle that 
we learn by doing. In our field-work depart- 
ment that principle becomes action. During 
the past year our students took care of sixty- 
three field assignments every week in coop- 
eration with twenty-six churches and institu- 
tions. Field-work services rendered by B.M. 
T.S. students totaled 19,800 hours. Since 
each student averages ten hours a week in 
field-work responsibilities, including travel, 
preparation, and evaluation time, it means 
that during the four-year course every student 
gives a full school year of her life in service 
to adjoining mission stations and churches. It 
is little wonder that our graduates are able 
upon graduation to work so successfully. 

But Professor Halford E. Luccock, in the 
Beecher Lectures at Yale, reminds us that no 
one can whistle a symphony. It takes an or- 
chestra to play it. In like manner, the story of 
home missions means much more than the 
contributions of any one school. We do not 
wish to equate the American Baptist Conven- 
tion with B.M.T.S. This school, although it 
enjoys a remarkable place in the hearts and 
affections of American Baptists, and although 
it belongs to every American Baptist, is but 
one part of the whole. 

Although we are grateful for the open- 
hearted generosity of so many American Bap- 
tists during the past year—a generosity which 
resulted in gifts of more than $75,000 to this 
school—and, although B.M.T.S. needs the 
continuation of that generosity during the 
current year to enable it to meet its budget 
again and to repay some of its debts, we real- 
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ize that every American Baptist school needs 
the prayers and the students and the financial 
support of every American Baptist. 

We are indeed grateful for the increased 
financial support given to our schools and 
colleges through the Institutional Budget. 
Our Board of Education is concerned about 
the plight of our educational institutions. 
Through its public-relations department, 
Paul S. Carter and Louis W. Robey are doing 
something about that concern. But although 
the past year’s giving to the Institutional 
Budget shows a significant increase over the 
preceding year, the realistic fact is that during 
the past fiscal year American Baptists have 
given through the Institutional Budget an 
average of twenty cents each, to be divided 
among our sixty-odd schools and colleges, our 
student foundations, and our homes and hos- 
pitals. It should be the understatement of the 
year to say that this is hardly adequate to 
undergird the educational foundations of 
home missions, to say nothing of pastoral lead- 
ership and foreign missions. 

There is a sense of urgency in the time in 
which we live. The urgency of the need has 
no place for a commitment which is casual or 
apathetic or inadequate. The isms of the 
world will not wait until Christians leisurely 
make up their minds to be concerned. We 
have an answer to those isms—God acting in 
history through Jesus Christ, confronting us 
in our own time and right where we are with 
his claims of highest priority for our lives and 
for our souls. 

We have the privilege of giving to the 
American Baptist schools and colleges for the 
training of our spiritual leaders. Then let 
us give generously and sacrificially. 

John’s Gospel tells us that the light is still 
shining in the darkness. How many spiritual 
watts are you contributing through the Uni- 
fied Budget? How much of that light are you 
spreading through your giving to the 
Churches for New Frontiers in the spiritually 
dark places of America? How many “light- 
bearers” are you helping to train by your giv- 
ing in our schools and colleges and semina- 
ries? That light can never go out because of 
the power of God, but it can grow dim be- 
cause of the faithlessness or apathy of his fol- 
lowers. In what condition is the dynamo of 


your stewardship? 
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This king crab will make a meal for Emma Enoch’s 
entire “family” at Baker Cottage, Ouzinkie, Alaska 





Linking Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, with com- 
munity is work of Cay Hermann, Christian education 
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Only one youngster peeks as preschool children fol- 
low Lela Mae Satoe’s lead, Denver Christian Center 
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Missions from My Pulpit 


No. 15 in a Series 


Missions is the church’s answer to the 
deep and tragic needs of men everywhere 


By RONALD K. ADAMS 





T THE CLOSE of the Second World 
War, I was pastor of a church in the area 
of a large army hospital. One Sunday, a 
mother and father, strangers in our midst, 
lingered at the close of the worship service. 
As they came to the door, the mother clasped 
my hand between both of hers, and said: 
“Our eighteen-year-old boy is a patient at 
the Valley Forge Hospital. ‘They had to bring 
him from the battle front in a straightjacket 
several weeks ago, and we have just received 
word that we can see him. But we’re afraid. 
Will you come with us?” 

That afternoon we drove to the hospital. 
Attendants led us down a long, long hall, un- 
locking and then locking first one door and 
then another, until we arrived at the son’s 
ward. I knew that the parents saw their son 
the minute we entered, for both of them 
caught their breath, and the feet that had 
trudged leaden-like down the hall now broke 
into a near run. As the mother reached her 
son she threw her arms around him, kissed 
him, repeated his name again and again, held 
his face between her hands, and looked into 
his eyes. But there was no response, no spark 
of recognition—only a blank, pitiful stare. 

While the father took his turn, the mother 
turned in desperation to the nurse and asked, 
“Tsn’t there something I can do?” The nurse 
handed her a glass of juice, with the sugges- 
tion, “Here, try to get him to drink this.” 
So, tilting his head back into her arm, as a 
mother would tenderly hold her baby, she 
pleaded with him to drink as she poured the 
Juice into his mouth. But he would not swal- 
low. The liquid merely ran out the corners 
of his mouth. At this point the father wheeled 
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with, “O my God!” and strode out onto the 
side porch. We were face to face with a re- 
sult of “man’s inhumanity to man”— in all of 
its stark and naked and horrible realism. 

Is it any wonder that our Lord, who could 
see the end from the beginning, should have 
commanded, “Go ye therefore . . .”? Or that 
with a note of urgency in his voice he should 
say, “Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice; and there shall be one 
fold, and one shepherd” (John 10:16). 

Indeed, there is a gospel which we must 
preach, and missionaries whom we must send, 
and a world that we must win. 

But even God must find it difficult to re- 
deem a world in which we continue, as Louis 
H. Evans has so strongly put it, to pour 
twenty-five times more into the military than 
we do into missions; when we pay nearly fifty 
billion dollars a year to put guns in our hands, 
and only two billion dollars a year to put spiri- 
tual goals into the hearts of men. 

Introducing his great theme on the suprem- 
acy of love, Paul wrote to the church at 
Corinth: “ yet show I unto you a more 
excellent way” (1 Cor. 12:31). Surely that 
is the responsibility of those who stand be- 
hind the sacred desk, to witness to the su- 
premacy of the gospel over guns, of Chris- 
tian brotherhood over battleships, of Bibles 
over bombs, of Jesus over jets. 

How thrilling it was to hear a denomina- 
tional leader relate his experience in visiting 
one of our stations in South India! He was 
asked to preach in the village church, a crude 
structure with dirt floor and thatched roof. 
The only two seats in evidence were boxes 
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brought for the convenience of the local 
missionary and his guest from the United 
States. As the congregation assembled—this 
congregation of dark-skinned, unlettered peo- 
ple, crouching upon the dirt floor—an ap- 
palling doubt arose in the mind of the speaker. 
Was it worth it—the investment of time and 
energy and financial resources to maintain a 
witness to these people? The answer came in 
a startling way. At the close of the service 
the missionary told him of a local boy who 
had received his Bible training sitting on this 
same dirt floor. Here he had accepted Christ 
as his Savior. And what was that boy now 
doing? He was under appointment and re- 
ceiving training to become a member of the 
Indian legation to the United Nations. Was 
it worth it! “. . . yet show I unto you a more 
excellent way.” 

Many and varied are the methods by which 
the missionary horizons of a church can be 
enlarged. One of the fine traditions recently 
established in our church is a Christmas-in- 
June Service—not an original idea, but al- 
ways effective. Seeking to personalize our 
Baptist world mission, we received permission 
from the New York office to designate a por- 
tion of our benevolence giving for the partial 
support of Paul and Helen Clasper, now at 
Seminary Hill, Insein, Burma. Paul and Helen 
were preparing to go out for their first term, 
and so we asked them for a list of all their 
needs, personal and otherwise. The list was 
received and turned over to the missionary 
committee appointed by our board of Chris- 
tian education. Individuals and groups were 
urged to indicate what share they would 
assume. 

When Paul and Helen arrived for a week- 
end visit, the decorated Christmas tree, 
erected in the sanctuary, was loaded with 
gifts of all kinds. The church school had 
adopted a goal of a “mile of pennies.” It did 
not quite reach its goal, but 2,700 pennies 
placed side by side and taped on the walls 
of the chapel looked very impressive. The 
girls who counted and rolled the pennies for 
the Claspers will not easily forget the world 
horizons of the church. 

The success of our first Christmas-in-June 
Service has dictated that it be repeated each 
year, to the delight of our members. Between 
the special Christmas services, food boxes are 
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occasionally sent, and one of our members 
has undertaken to send a book a month (from 
a suggested list) to Paul Clasper. Funds are 
now being collected for the purchase of a 
tape recorder for the Claspers. 

Indicative, I think, of the increased interest 
of our people in the world mission of the 
church, is the fact that prior to the first visit 
of the Claspers and our first Christmas-in- 
June Service, one of our splendid deacons had 
been somewhat lukewarm in his attitude to- 
ward missions. Now, however, he seldom fails 
to include in his public prayers a sincere 
word in behalf of our missionaries. 

Another procedure which we have found 
particularly helpful is making the best pos- 
sible use of the visiting missionaries’ time. 
They do not confine the telling of their story 
to the Sunday congregations. We combine the 
classes of the high-school department of our 
church school, with the expectation that these 
young people in learning firsthand of the need 
for well-trained, consecrated reinforcements 
on the mission field, will be led to think seri- 
ously about giving their own lives in response 
to the call, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” 

Visiting missionaries seldom have all their 
meals at the parsonage. A committee arranges 
for them to get into homes of the congrega- 
tion, especially where there are children and 
young people. Following an evening service, 
or on a Saturday evening preceding the Sun- 
day service, we plan for the missionary to 
meet some of the official boards, committees, 
and organizations of the church in the infor- 
mal atmosphere of a home. 

Children in the church school contribute 
to the two annual special offerings for mis- 
sions, and church-school worship services fre- 
quently have a missionary theme. Offerings 
in the vacation church school are used for 
special missionary causes. 

In our school of missions, with snack sup- 
pers and fellowship singing, study classes for 
all ages and featured speakers or films, an 
unusually worth-while evening was recently 
had with a “Quiz the Experts” program. An 
occasional missionary quiz in our church 
paper, along with Crusader and MIssIons, 
also helps to keep us informed. 

Thus do we seek to “make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” 
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Among the Current Books 





RHAPSODY IN BLACK (The 
Life Story of John Jasper). By 
Richard Ellsworth Day. The 
Judson Press. $2.50. 


ERE is the life story of John 
Jasper, a Negro born in slav- 
ery, who was never privileged to 
attend school. He learned to read 
in middle life and was in his fif- 
ties when the slaves were freed. He 
organized a strong Baptist church 
in Richmond, Va., and was its 
minister for many years. Like Alex- 
ander Dowie, he preached that the 
earth was flat, proving by the Bible 
that this was so. It is heartening to 
think that in our generation Negro 
ministers are as well prepared as 
white men to preach the gospel. 


HOW TO PLAN THE RURAL 
CHURCH PROGRAM. By 
Calvin Schnucker. The Westmin- 
ster Press. $2.50. 


ORE THAN PLANS is of- 

fered in this rural church 
leader’s guide. It tells how to gather 
pertinent facts for planning a 
workable program around com- 
munity, family, and church life. 
All problems and phases of rural 
church life seem to have been con- 
templated. This is a must book for 
rural religious workers. The author 
is eminently well qualified to write 
such a book. Reared in the coun- 
try, he taught in rural public 
schools, was a rural pastor for a 
decade, and for another ten years 
was professor of rural church and 
life at Theological Seminary, Du- 
buque University, Iowa, at which 
school he now serves as chairman 
of the division of pastoral theology. 


A NATION BETRAYED (The 
Story of Communism in China). 
By Charles R. Shepherd. Expo- 
sition Press. $3.00. 


ERE is the terrible, factual 

story of how China has been 
taken over by Russia. It begins 
with the fall of the Manchu Dy- 
nasty and the provisional National 
Assembly under Sun Yat-sen in 
1912. Chiang Kai-shek was sent by 
Sun to Moscow for training, and a 
little later Michael Borodin was 
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sent into China as the emissary of 
Joseph Stalin. Chiang early became 
disillusioned about the blessings 
Russia was supposed to bring to 
China, and the whole tragic story 
of how Chiang tried to fight com- 
munism is graphically told. The 
story of the invasion of the Jap- 
anese is adequately covered in this 
book, as is the story of how Russia 
took over in China at the end of 
the Second World War. 

Until 1949, Russian communism 
in China existed under the mask 
of “agrarian reform.” Therefore 
the penetration was easy, for China 
was certainly in need of reform of 
all kinds. Rather excellent brief 
biographies are given in this book 
of such outstanding Communists as 
Mao and Chou En-lai. 

One cannot read a book such as 
this without realizing that the trag- 
edy of China today is a tragedy of 
complete and shameful betrayal of 
an entire nation by those who posed 
as its saviors and promised to usher 
in a new day. The record is full of 
deceit, double-dealing, and out- 
rageous betrayal. It is the trusting 
people of China, lured by the prom- 
ises of social justice, who are under 
the yoke. 


THE IRISH AND CATHOLIC 
POWER. By Paul Blanshard. 
The Beacon Press. $3.50. 


HEN Paul Blanshard wrote 
his American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, he was challenged 
in Ireland’s leading Jesuit maga- 
zine, Studies, to use Ireland instead 
of Spain as a pilot model for the 
picture of a future Catholic Amer- 
ica. Mr. Blanshard accepted the 
challenge, and this -book is his 
reply. 
Ireland is not a place where men 
can express frank and unorthodox 
opinions on church and state with- 
out penalty. It is the only modern 
democracy with no divorce, no 
legal birth control, and no compre- 
hensive public-school system. Irish 
culture is thoroughly subservient to 
the Vatican. There are six times as 
many Irish Catholics outside of Ire- 
land as there are at home. The 


Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States is overloaded with 
Irish Catholics. 

If America wants censorship, the 
use of public money for religious 
schools, the abolition of divorce, 
the abolition of government med- 
ical service, the abolition of the 
practice of birth control, all it 
needs to do is to go Roman Cath- 
olic. 

This book is interesting because 
of the light it throws on such burn- 
ing issues today as McCarthyism 
and the constant cry that public 
education is going communist. 

The author feels that certain lib- 
eral tendencies within Catholicism, 
indicated by a desire for American 
equalitarian marriage and a drift 
toward more tolerant attitudes to- 
ward public education among edu- 
cated Catholic laymen, may break 
the old line dictatorship of the Irish 
priests in America. 


EACH ONE TEACH ONE: 
FRANK LAUBACH. By Mar- 
jorie Medary. Longmans, Green 


&S Co. $3.00. 


HE AMAZING STORY OF 

the man who, at the age of 
forty, caught the vision, accepted 
the challenge, and devised the plan 
to banish illiteracy from civiliza- 
tion, is forcefully presented in this 
readable book. Obsessed with the 
idea that the only way to lift the 
masses of the world from supersti- 
tion, poverty, oppression, and in- 
security was to teach them to read, 
Dr. Laubach has already taught 
more than sixty million people, 
speaking approximately two hun- 
dred and forty languages and dia- 
lects, to read in their own tongue. 
By a simple system of charts, key 
words, and his slogan “each one 
teach one,” he has brought the 
revelation of the written and 
printed word to peoples of many 
countries, including New Guinea, 
Algeria, West Africa, Nigeria, In- 
dia, Haiti, and the Philippines. 
The book is illustrated by pictures 
of the methods used in teaching 
and is further enhanced by a com- 
plete bibliography of Dr. Lau- 
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bach’s writings. Based on true 
facts, the narrative, nevertheless, 
reads like an adventure story. 


DIG OR DIE, BROTHER HYDE. 
By William J]. Hyde. Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 


N 1886, a 22-year-old minister, a 

graduate of a small college in 
Canada, got off a local train in the 
flattest prairie he had ever seen in 
Groton, Territory of Dakota. His 
presiding elder, who could give him 
no church or salary, told him to 
“dig or die, Brother Hyde,” and 
gave him the name of a man to see 
in this frontier town. This man 
had been a Methodist, and when 
the young minister told him who he 
was, he said, “I am sorry you 
came.” Brother Hyde had sixty 
dollars in his pocket. His first serv- 
ices were held over a saloon in an 
attic, which had to be reached by 
a ladder. In several years he built 
a church, with the help of two 
grain farmers who would not speak 
to each other. In a later ministry 
in a college town, with a six-cent 
stamp he got a free pipe organ 
from Andrew Carnegie when the 
building funds were depleted. He 
served in various Methodist par- 
ishes in the Middle West, and lived 
to be over ninety years of age. It 
all adds up to a heart-warming and 
inspiring story of seventy years 
spent gladly in the service of Christ. 
These years spanned the great 
period of American Protestantism, 
from the days of the circuit riders 
on the frontiers to the big city 
churches of our day. 


PREACHING. By Walter Russell 
Bowie. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 


RITING with extraordinary 

insight, human sympathy, and 
deep spiritual appreciation, Dr. 
Bowie presents an invaluable book 
that students and seasoned minis- 
isters alike will read, re-read, study, 
and pray over. This master preacher 
and teacher withholds no secrets 
of the craft, but out of his heart, 
mind, and rich experience can- 
didly and clearly relates how to dis- 
cover texts and to prepare and pre- 
sent effective sermons. He contends 
that the sermon “must be a meet- 
ing point between man’s need and 
God’s grace,” and that the message 
must not only “tell men that they 
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have a Friend,” but also “make 
their hearts and minds believe it.” 
The chapters on preaching from 
the Bible and relating theology to 
life are admirable guides in the 
art of attaining this goal. The book 
is full of fresh, stimulating, and in- 
spiring thoughts. 


THAT IMMORTAL SEA. By 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 


HESE SEVENTEEN SER- 

MONS offer a superb example 
of preaching that rides no hobbies 
but adheres to a central theme. 
The theme—Christ and the reality 
of the spiritual life—dominates the 
thought of every presentation 
whether it be philosophical, psy- 
chological, ethical, textual, exposi- 
tory, theological, or evangelistic. 
Illustrations from history, litera- 
ture, and life blend into the mes- 
sages to clarify and illumine Scrip- 
ture and to exalt Christ. While the 
sermons offer encouragement, in- 
centive, and hope, they are provoc- 
ative and disturbing. One cannot 
read “Christ’s Unconventional 
Love” without being mentally per- 
plexed and emotionally disturbed, 
but questions are raised only to 
make Christ more meaningful and 
indispensable to life. 


LIFE, FAITH, AND PRAYER. 
By A. Graham Ikin. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


PPOSSESSING rare insight into 
the indispensable part psychol- 
ogy and religion play in a well-in- 
tegrated personality, Miss Ikin adds 
another invaluable contribution to 
her writings on understanding hu- 
man behavior. Fundamental per- 
sonal, social, psychological, and 
spiritual perplexities, that confront 
man from youth to old age, are 
intelligently evaluated in this sci- 
entific and spiritual philosophy of 
life. After justifying the need for 
both scientific thinking and reli- 
gious experience in constructive 
living, the author shows how they 
serve in enabling one to rise above 
tension and defeat, deepen the 
spiritual life, and help maintain 
zest through old age, which she 
prefers to call “maturity.” The two 
closing chapters tell how to “pray 
more effectively with less wastage 
of energy.” 





DIARY OF A _ SELF-MADE 
CONVICT. By Alfred Hassler. 
Henry Regnery Co. $3.00. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC- 

TOR, an editor of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, tells the 
story of life in a federal peniten- 
tiary, where he spent three years 
for his pacifist convictions. Writ- 
ten in the form of a diary, the work 
is largely a commentary on the be- 
havior and attitude of fellow pris- 
oners, with a rather biased ap- 
praisal of penological methods. 


GOD SPEAKS. By Frederick W. 
Brink. The Westminster Press. 
$1.00. 


— AUTHOR, a chaplain in 
the Navy, has prepared a little 
book of daily readings for a period 
of twelve weeks, divided into three 
groups. “God Speaks” is the theme 
for the first four weeks, “Christ 
Speaks” for the next four weeks, 
and “Life Speaks” for the last four. 
Assuming that the strongest mes- 
sages of the Old Testament are 
those that begin with the words 
“Thus says the Lord,” this book is 
written in the first person, as if 
God, Christ, and Life were speak- 
ing to men. At the bottom of each 
brief meditation is a suggested 
Scripture and a sentence prayer. 
Too many books of daily devo- 
tional readings have a tendency to 
be sentimental and emotional. This 
book, however, is characterized by 
a reasonable, strong presentation 
of the Christian way of life. One 
can almost sense that it is written 
by a man, for men in the armed 
services. This makes it a better 
book for the average lay person 
to read. 


THE PRICE AND THE PRIZE. 
By Culbert G. Rutenber. Judson 
Press. $1.50. 


—— PEOPLE, the weekly 
youth magazine of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, 
originally published these nine per- 
tinent interpretations of the Chris- 
tian gospel for young people, from 
the versatile pen of Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary’s profes- 
sor of the philosophy of religion. 
The author writes in an intimate, 
friendly, and breezy style, present- 
ing profound truths simply and 
forcefully. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Anna E, Long 


Anna E. Long, born in 1872, in 
Hamilton, Ontario, passed away at 
Pomona, Calif., April 1, 1954. Mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society to 
Assam, she served in several sta- 
tions from 1900 to 1933, doing edu- 
cational and general evangelistic 
work. After her retirement in 1933 
she spent two years at home and 
then sailed to Burma to take charge 
of the Rest House at Maymyo and 
to help in educational work. Hav- 
ing served a term of seven years, 
she returned to the United States 
at the outbreak of the war in 
Burma, and made her home for a 
time at Hasseltine House, Newton 
Centre, Mass. Opportunity came 
to make her home at Pilgrim Place, 
Claremont, Calif., among other 
missionaries, and she spent her 
last years in that happy community. 


Helen W. Munroe 


Helen W. Munroe, for several 
years a member of the board of 
managers of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and a missionary in Japan 
for three years, passed away in 
Plymouth, Mass., February 21, 
1954. She was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 14, 1875. Funeral 
services were held in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Cambridge, where 
she had been a member since 1891. 
Miss Munroe received her B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and also studied at Newton 
Theological Institution in Newton 
Centre, Mass. She was a teacher 
for many years in the Cambridge 
Latin School. During these years 
she served on the board of man- 
agers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society as 
recording secretary for seven years, 
and also as student secretary. For 
many years she was secretary of 
the Massachusetts Baptist Mission 
Society. Her missionary interest 
stemmed chiefly from a visit to 
Japan in 1899. She felt then that 
God wanted her to carry the gos- 
pel te Japan, but it was not until 
after the death of her mother that 
she was free to do so. She was ap- 
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pointed by the Woman’s Foreign 
Society in 1916, and sailed the 
same year for Japan to teach in the 
Mary L. Colby School in Yoko- 
hama. 


Jessie M. G. Wilkinson 


Before her appointment as a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
Jessie Wilkinson was a successful 
teacher of kindergarten children in 
Boston. In 1919, she was sent to 
Kobe, Japan, to relieve Mrs. R. A. 
Thomson, a frail little woman who 
for forty years had been giving her 
strength to the establishment and 
carrying on of the large Zenrin 
kindergarten there. Miss Wilkin- 
son’s first task was to learn the lan- 
guage and ways of the children 
and parents of that slum district. 
Later, she came to feel that she 
could help them more if she lived 
among them, and so, like Dr. Ka- 
gawa, she made her home in a 
little Japanese house in the slums, 
and became a friend and counselor 
of the sad, poverty-stricken, fear- 
ridden people of the underworld. 
Miss Wilkinson returned to the 
U.S. in 1931, and, after study, 
took up kindergarten teaching 
again in Boston. Yet her concern 
for her Japanese friends never 
lessened; in the last fifteen years 
she had sent 185 cartons of food 
and clothing to them. Born in Bos- 
ton, November 26, 1885, Miss Wil- 
kinson took her training in that 
city. She was a graduate of the 
Boston Normal School, and later 
received a degree in religious edu- 
cation from Boston University. 
Death came suddenly on March 5, 
1954. 


Helen E. Bissell 


Helen E. Bissell, educational 
missionary of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in Burma from 1901 to 1924, 
passed away May 15, 1954, at 
Long Beach, Calif., at the age of 
eighty-two. Her twenty-three years 
in Burma were spent with the mis- 
sion school at Sandoway and in the 
outlying villages. Poor health made 
it impossible for her to return at 





the end of her furlough in 1924, 
and she spent the following years 
with her two sisters. When her 
older sister living in Manitou, 
Colo., passed away, Miss Bissell 
and her younger sister established 
a home in Long Beach, Calif., 
and the Immanuel Baptist Church 
there became Miss Bissell’s church 
home. For a number of years she 
had been a member of the First 
Baptist Church, Waterloo, Iowa. 
She was always active in the church 
in a variety of ways, and held of- 
fices in the W. C. T. U. Burma was 
always in the center of her affec- 
tions, and even on her seventy- 
sixth birthday she wrote, “I re- 
ceived Burma News today. It 
makes me wish I could begin life 
over again, I would like to be back 
in Burma.” 


Ernest Grigg 


Ernest Grigg, of Exeter, Onta- 
rio, died on June 10, 1954, during 
a visit to Michigan. Born in Exeter, 
Ontario, July 25, 1863, Mr. Grigg 
was graduated from McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada, and 
later served as pastor of the Perth 
Baptist Church in Ontario. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1890, he and Mary Halse 
were married. Two years later, on 
September 12, 1892, they were ap- 
pointed missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Mr. and Mrs. Grigg arrived 
in Burma on January 19, 1893. To 
this land Mr. Grigg gave forty-six 
years of distinguished Christian 
service. After four years of service 
in Sandoway, illness compelled the 
Griggs to return to the United 
States. They returned to Burma in 
1898 and served in Moulmein, 
Thayetmyo, Rangoon, and Saga- 
ing, where they were responsible 
for both evangelistic and educa- 
tional work for Burmans, Chins, 
Chinese, Indians, and Shans. In 
1928, they were transferred to 
Maymyo where, from different cen- 
ters, they carried on varying ac- 
tivities connected with people of 
five language groups. It was while 
engaged in this work that Mrs. 
Grigg died, October, 1934, and was 
buried at Lashio. After returning 
to the United States in 1938, Mr. 
Grigg voiced his intention of re- 
turning at his own expense to 
settle in Lashio, where his wife was 
buried and where he felt he would 
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have plenty of scope for evangelis- 
tic work. But wars and continued 
political turmoil made this dream 
impossible. It was Mr. Grigg who, 
during his service at Sagaing, had 
erected as a memorial to Adoniram 
and Ann Judson, a huge alabaster 
boulder on the site of the prison 
where Adoniram Judson was im- 
prisoned at Ava. 


W. A. Wilkin 


For thirty years W. A. Wilkin 
was The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society’s resident mission- 
ary among the Wichita, Caddo, 
and Delaware Indians at Ana- 
darko, Okla. He died in Missouri 
Baptist Hospital, St. Louis, August 
21, 1953, at the age of eighty-nine. 
Born in New Market, Ohio, June 
13, 1864, Mr. Wilkin attended 
Doane Academy and was gradu- 
ated from Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, with the class of 


1893. Later he was graduated from 
the University of Chicago Divinity 
School. He held _ pastorates in 
Western, Nebr., and_ Brycelyn, 
Minn., before accepting the ap- 
pointment in 1904 to work among 
the Indians. In 1898 he was mar- 
ried to Mary Winter, of Western, 
Nebr. Mr. Wilkin was very help- 
ful to all the Indian tribes of west- 
ern Oklahoma, frequently helping 
other missionaries in their evan- 
gelistic work. In 1934, the Wilkins 
retired as missionaries, but con- 
tinued to live in Anadarko. Mr. 
Wilkin served as Bible teacher in 
the Anadarko Baptist Church and 
also was interim pastor. In 1940, he 
became pastor at David City, 
Nebr. After the death of Mrs. Wil- 
kin, in 1946, he went to live with 
his daughter Ruth, whose work was 
then in St. Louis with the Girl 
Scout Movement. Burial was in 
Anadarko, Okla. 


A. B. Convention Officers 
Elected at Minneapolis, Minn., May 24-28 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—Rev. V. C. Hargroves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. First Vice-President 
—Herbert Gezork, Newton Centre, 
Mass. Second Vice-President—Mrs. E. 
J. D’Aboy, Springfield, Ill. Treasurer— 
H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Council — (term ending 
1957): Rev. I. B. Bell, Yakima, Wash. 
S. C. Gallup, Plainfield, Conn. Rev. C. 
L. Seasholes, Dayton, Ohio. F. H. Stei- 
ger, El Dorado, Kans. Mrs. L. B. Arey, 
Chicago, Ill. H. L. Dillin, McMinn- 
ville, Oreg. Rev. E. P. Quinton, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. Rev. G. C. Taylor, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. C. W. Tiller, Washington, 
D. C. Leroy Weimert, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ForEIGN Mission Society 


President—Rev. H. A. Davidson, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Vice-President—H. E. 
Rowell. Recording Secretary—Dana 
M. Albaugh, Harrington Park, N. J. 
ciao Smith, Scarsdale, 

ae 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): Rev. R. K. Adams, North 
Adams, Mass. Rev. M. W. Morgan, To- 
peka, Kans. D. M. Goodwin, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. E. H. Pruden, Washington, 
D. C. Rev. G. M. Torgersen, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. W. Hall, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. C. Martin, Cottage Grove, 
Oreg. Rev. Livingstone Lomas, Lake- 
ae Ohio. Rev. E. E. Smith, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Woman’s Foreicn Society 


President—Mrs. F. C. Wigginton, 
Carnegie, Pa. Foreign Vice-President 
—Mrs. P. R. Gleason, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Home Base Vice-President—Mrs. C. A. 
Marstaller, Bangor, Me. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. H. P. Truesdell, 
Larchmont, N. Y. Treasurer—Miss A. 
E. Root, New York, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1955): Mrs. D. M. Bahr, Waukesha, 
Wis. (Term ending 1956): Mrs. E. E. 
Gates, Jr., Westfield, N. J. (Term end- 
ing 1957): Mrs. J. R. Andrus, Silver 
Spring, Md. Mrs. E. B. Breeding, New 
York, N. Y. Mrs. R. C. Harriss, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. Mrs. Verner Hagberg, San 
Francisco, Calif. Mrs. W. D. Kinnaman, 
Sedan, Kans. Mrs. M. D. Lowen, Utica, 
N. Y. Mrs. R. F. Manogg, Hunting- 
ton Woods, Mich. Mrs. P. T. Maul, 
Pendleton, Ind. Mrs. J. F. Wilkens, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Home Mission Society 


President—Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, St. 
Louis, Mo. Vice-President—Rev. Isaac 
Higginbotham, Boston, Mass. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): Rev. F. E. Dean, Greece, N. Y. 
Rev. H. O. Gronseth, Walworth, Wis. 
C. J. Jump, New York, N. Y. R. W 
Peterson, Oakland, Calif. Mrs. F. W. 
Skoog, Rumford, R. I. C. O. Wheaton, 
New York, N. Y. F. A. Nelson, Racine, 
Wis. A. N. Calvin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. J. L. Harnish, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Woman’s Home Society 


President—Miss Marguerite Hazzard, 
Pelham, N. Y. Eastern Vice-President 
—Mrs. C. M. Thompson, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mid-Western Vice-President— 
Mrs. Kenneth Crawford, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Western Vice-President—Mrs. 





H. E. Vaux, Mt. Vernon, Wash. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. H. L. Dur- 
land, Hollis, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1956): Mrs. E. J. Wagenhals, Min- 
neapglis, Minn. (Term ending 1957): 


Mrs. L. O. Bristol, Chester, Pa. Mrs. 
W. J. Lake, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. W. 
H. Larick, Euclid, Ohio. Mrs. L. A. 


Mayes, Long Beach, Calif. Mrs. How- 
ard Roach, Plainfield, Iowa. Mrs. Ken- 
neth Slifer, Woodbury, N. J. Mrs. R. 
C. Smith, Lebanon, Ind. Mrs. O. J. 
Troster, Yonkers, N. Y. Mrs. Paul 
Worthington, Englewood, Colo. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—H. T. Sorg, Newark, N. J. 
Vice-President — W. E. Saunders, 
Rochester, N. Y. Recording Secretary 
—W. Z. McLear, Wayne, Pa. 

Board of Managers (term ending 
1957): Rev. E. W. Bloomquist, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Rev. G. E. Bartlett, Los 
Angeles, Calif. F. C. Rosecrance, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Rev. R. H. Bishop, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. D. B. Lichtenstein, 
St. Louis, Mo. Rev. G. C. Moor, New 
York, N. Y. H. G. Fromm, Westfield, 
N. J. N. B. Race, Philadelphia, Pa. P. 
W. Sikes, Bloomington, Ind. Miss Mil- 
dred Thurston, Chicago, Ill. Rev. E. 
H. Tuller, Hartford, Conn. Miss Bar- 
bara Jones, State College, Pa. 


Historica. Society 


President—W. S. Hudson, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. First Vice-President—Rev. 
M. C. Westphal, Lansdowne, Pa. Sec- 
ond Vice-President—Rev. F. C. Stifler, 
Summit, N. J. Recording Secretary— 
R S. Rawlings, Philadelphia, Pa. Treas- 
urer—G. O. Philips, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Financial Secretary—Rev. R. E. Mar- 
cus, Parkerford, Pa. Curator and Cor- 
responding Secretary—Rev. E. C. Starr, 
Chester, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): Rev. G. B. Ewell, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rev. G. A. Gilbert, Merion, Pa. 
Rev. D. A. MacQueen, Upland, Pa. 
Rev. J. C. Slemp, New York, N. Y. 
R. J. White, St. Louis, Mo. Rev. J. B. 
Sadler, Hatboro, Pa. Rev. N. H. Mar- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. P. F. 
Swarthout, Hamilton, N. Y. Rev. R. 
E. Turnbull, Alton, IIl. 


CouncIL MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


(Term ending 1957)—East: Rev. E. 
B. Willingham, Washington, D. C. Rev. 
Harleigh Rosenberger, Lockport, N. Y. 
W. W. Spencer, Burlington, Vt. Wil- 
ham Breed, Newton Centre, Mass. Cen- 
tral: Rev. Emil Kontz, Birmingham, 
Mich. Rev. L. W. Bean, Centralia, 
Ill. Lyle Ramsay, St. Louis, Mo. R. A. 
McFayden, Columbus, Ohio. West: 
Rev. C. R. Nims, Stockton, Calif. Rev. 
H. L. Fickett, Pomona, Calif. C. J. 
Smith, Phoenix, Ariz. A. D. Paddison, 
Yakima, Wash. 


Councit CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


(Term ending 1957)—Rev. H. Q. 
Morton, Yonkers, N. Y. Rev. W. F. 
Davison, Newark, N. J. Rev. F. D. 
Elmer, Jr., Flint, Mich. Rev. W. G. 
Mather, State College, Pa. 
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Communicating the Gospel 


HE DRAMATIC RESPONSE to 

first-century Christian witnessing, 
as depicted by the ingathering of souls 
at Pentecost, places the modern Chris- 
tian church in a position of sober ques- 
tion. At what point have we failed to 
communicate our gospel? We _ have 
overcome the physical handicap of 
speaking in tongues, through the in- 
genious device of instantaneous translation so skillfully employed 
at the United Nations Assembly. Thus, quite obviously, Pente- 
cost demands more than the facility to speak various languages. 
Having solved the language problem, we must look now to the 
content of our message. Fortunately, there is a universal voice 
that is readily translated and understood: “your giving that 
proves the reality of your faith” (2 Cor. 9: 13). 

In the confusion and chaos of international relations, the sure 
word of God that all men can read is the record of missionary 
giving that we American Baptists are now writing. With dedi- 
cated dollars we continue to underwrite the ministry of dedi- 
cated lives, whose living message of redeeming grace in Christ is 
universally acclaimed. A new Pentecost awaits those willing to 
communicate the gospel in letters of sacrificial giving—a mes- 
sage that transcends the barriers of tongues. 


C.M.C. Field Counselor 


Lhondl 








Interest Is Not Enough 


By JESSE R. WILSON 


HO WOULD NOT be inter- 

ested in today’s world? Its 
very problems—social, economic, 
political—are absorbingly intrigu- 
ing. In all of these fields moves are 
being made as if on a giant chess- 
board, but with many more play- 
ers and far more at stake. The free- 
dom, health, and happiness of mil- 
lions are involved: and the out- 
come, for good or for ill, of the 
countless maneuvers is almost al- 
ways engagingly unpredictable. 
Moreover, the intimation is ines- 
capable that the whole game has 
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a two-world reference, that the 
struggle is not one of time only but 
also of eternity, that somehow hu- 
man destiny is the basic issue. At 
this point interest is intense. 

With the kind of world news cov- 
erage available today, the tempta- 
tion is greater than ever to be a 
mere spectator, to find a comfort- 
able seat and good vantage point 
from which to look down on the 
stream of events in a detached 
isn’t-it-interesting manner. But no 
one can long remain aloof. Time 
and time again one is forced down 











out of an overhanging balcony and 
compelled to recognize himself as 
part of the game, and also as part 
of the problem. This can be, and 
often is, a rude awakening, but it 
is far better than the sleep of 
amused detachment. 

Better still, of course, is to wake 
up and discover that, although you 
are still a part of the problem, you 
can be, under God, also a part of 
the solution. This kind of awaken- 
ing comes from a realization that 
God himself is operating on this 
chessboard of world events; that 
he is working at his own mighty 
purpose of human _ redemption; 
and that he gives to men and 
women who are responsive to his 
loving will the high privilege of 
being fellow workers with him. 
Only in this kind of realization do 
you come to be really alive; only 
so do you begin to see life’s mean- 
ing and to feel the thrill of purpose 
and mission. 

Interest, then, where great is- 
sues are at stake, is not enough. 
One must go on from interest to 
concern; and then concern must 
find its way to commitment, and 
commitment to commission—God’s 
own imperative made personal to 
each one on behalf of the whole 
world. 

If you agree with this thesis, 
where will you find a better way to 
move out along these lines than 
in the world mission of the church? 
Surely it is at this point that God 
himself is most obviously at work; 
surely it is here that his redemptive 
purpose finds chief expression. 
Where will a pastor find a better 
way to help his people discover 
something far greater than their 
own petty self-importance than by 
leading them along this pathway 
of interest, concern, and commit- 
ment to that which God himself is 
doing and would have them to do? 
And at what better place can the 
people, young and old, begin or re- 
new their purposeful living than 
by having a part in the World Fel- 
lowship Offering on Worldwide 
Communion Sunday, October 3? 
Attractive materials for this 


World Fellowship Offering have 
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been prepared. A folder for wide 
distribution bears the title, “Bap- 
tists on the Bay of Bengal.” It tells 
the offering story crisply and viv- 
idly with both text and pictures. A 
children’s folder is also available, 
and a poster and an offering en- 
velope. Besides, a 32-page booklet 
has been prepared specially for 
pastors and other church leaders. 
It bears the title, The Sermon 
Must be Your Own. It is full of 
suggestions as to how to plan and 
call forth a generous offering. It 
has twenty-one pages of stories and 
other helps for sermons and talks. 

A generous supply of all the 
above materials has been sent to 
every American Baptist Conven- 
tion church. If your package has 
not arrived, consult your state sec- 
retary immediately or write to the 
Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

If you cannot arrange to receive 
the offering on Sunday, October 3, 
plan it for some other Sunday dur- 
ing the fall months. But, by all 
means, plan it, for interest alone 
is not enough. 


Sector Directors Hold 
Workshop at Green Lake 


In preparation for an expansion 
of the sector program throughout 
the convention this fall, nearly fifty 
leaders from eighteen states gath- 
ered at Green Lake in July for a 
period of intensive training at the 
Baptist workshop for sector di- 
rectors. 

Opening Saturday evening, July 
10, the first meeting was spent in 
consideration of the background of 
the sector program. Reports and 
records were reviewed. An analysis 
of results showed that churches 
using the program had had an 
average increase in giving of 40 
per cent. 

The following two days were 
spent in a careful chapter-by-chap- 
ter study of the manual, which 
was led by different members of 
the staff. This was followed by five 
sector training meetings, which 
continued until Thursday evening, 
when the program plans were sum- 
marized by Ralph M. Johnson, 
general director of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, which is 
sponsoring the program. 
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Interest was not enough for Rev. and Mrs. William W. Cadwallader, 
who will sail in October for missionary service in Thailand 


Nor for Rev. and Mrs. Andrew T. Yousko and little David Andrew, 
who will sail in October for missionary service in Thailand . 


Nor for Rev. and Mrs. James E. Conklin, who will sail in October 
for missionary service in Thailand. No, interest was not enough 
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Women Ouer the Seas 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Light and Shade in South India 


By FLORENCE E. 


EDNESDAY was a festival 

called “Great Dawn”—the 
morning after the dark of the moon. 
It is held once every twelve years, a 
festival of bathing in the ocean at 
dawn. We were among the first 
who arrived, and we watched the 
people come by the hundreds. They 
had walked, or had come by cart, 
bus, or train. We asked them one 
after another, “Why did you 
come?” and the answer each time 
was, “To wash away my sins.” Our 
message has the answer to “What 
can wash away my sins?”—‘Noth- 
ing but the blood of Jesus.” 


Vacation Bible Schools 


Last hot season was our hottest 
of many years. It was 113 here in 
deep shade at my desk and hovered 
above 100 for three months or 
more. And during that time we 
held nineteen vacation Bible schools 
—here on the Ramapatnam field. 
It meant nineteen different groups 
of workers, getting nineteen boxes 
of supplies ready, finding nineteen 
sheds, schools, or groves to meet 
in, and nineteen different conven- 
ient times. The workers were the 
workers in our Christian centers, 
together with a great band of vol- 
unteers—school teachers, college 
and high-school students, nurses, 
and laywomen. The average at- 
tendance was 94, a total of 1,786 
children, of whom perhaps only 
400 were of Christian families. 

We make use of every article 
you send out in the White Cross 
boxes—Bible pictures, colored pa- 
pers, crayons, scissors, quilt pieces, 
and greetings. We sew extra paper 
into the greeting cards and have 
lovely notebooks for handwork. 

The youngsters love the schools. 
Just yesterday, as I walked through 
our village, some fifteen children 
of four and five years of age, said, 
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“Let’s sing, Amah.” So, standing 
on the road, we sang, “Jesus Loves 
Me.” As we walked on, some fol- 
lowed. One asked, “When are we 
going to have school to learn some 
more?” And another replied, “Oh, 
it isn’t hot enough yet. When it 
gets real hot, then—.” 


Ups and Downs 


During the Bible school visitings, 
I had some jutka experiences. (A 
jutka is an uncomfortable way of 
getting where you want to be, from 
where you are. It is a cart pulled by 
a horse at a slow pace.) On one 
occasion I stopped at a village, 
gathered up five children, and we 
were all riding to the school. In a 
dip in the road, the horse tripped, 
and went down on his knees, and 
the children all piled up on the 
horse’s tail. My sun helmet was ac- 
tually the only casualty. 

On another occasion I was re- 
turning from a school alone in the 
jutka. Crossing a newly plowed 





Florence E. Rowland 
Laughing at her “jutka” ride 


field, we made a sharp right-angle 
turn on a very uneven area. The 
cart began to turn over, I took hold 
on both sides, and went over with 
the cart. The driver went scooting, 
right over the shaft, to the ground. 
The horse went down flat. When 
the cart came to a stop right on 
top of many cacti, I had not 
changed my relative position in 
the cart. However, I was sitting on 
my neck, and my feet were di- 
rectly heavenward. Grass that had 
been on the bottom of the cart 
covered me. 

None of us said a word. The 
driver got up and helped his horse 
up. He did not help me, and so I 
helped myself. A man in the field 
came running, and we three pulled 
the cart up on its wheels. So, with 
only a broken rib—the cart’s, not 
mine—we resumed our journey and 
came home, a twenty-five mile trip. 


Student Evangelism 


This year I am teaching extra 
classes in the seminary. It is a four- 
year course, with English as the 
medium. I teach English composi- 
tion, and am thoroughly enjoying 
it. Indian-English is different from 
my American-English. My students 
use the “elegant style,” with 
Shakespearean words in the most 
simple contexts. It is my first time 
here in India to be teaching in 
English, and the experience is re- 
freshing. I teach in the regular 
courses, also. 

Students in the practical evan- 
gelism class prepare lessons in class 
and then go to the homes to wit- 
ness. People seem more than ordi- 
narily glad to have us come. It is 
a thrill to be walking through a 
lane or bazaar and have people 
invite us in. They know why we 
have come, they know our conver- 
sation will be of Jesus, and they 
want to hear. 


Kotiah’s Stand 

‘The Christian centers at Tettu, 
Ulavapadu, and Gudur continue to 
be witnessing centers. We had 
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such a happy experience in Ula- 
vapadu. Kotiah, a young man with 
two years of college, who is now 
taking teachers’ training, asked to 
be baptized, and wanted it to be 
in his own village. There are no 
Christians in his hamlet. Through 
the years, the center activities of 
Sunday school, vacation Bible 
schools, youth retreats, and every- 
day witnessing had shown him 
Jesus, and Kotiah had come to 
know and love him. He has two 
brothers who are sympathetic, and 
one who, unfortunately, is very 
antagonistic. 

Kotiah set the date, and many 
of us went there. We met together 
in a shed-like school where he 
gave his testimony. He stood up 
among friends of his own age, two 
brothers, caste people, villagers 
who have always known him, and 
told how he had come into the 
knowledge of Jesus. He paid lov- 
ing tribute to Rose, who has been 
an ever-ready influence for good in 
his life. He wept as he told of his 
family, and of how he could not 
wait longer for them to come. For, 
he said, “I love Jesus, and I must 
publicly say so. I love him more 
than I love my family.” 

We walked then to the water, a 
pretty little running stream in the 
middle of a field. Many people 
joined us, asking, “What is this?” 
—the question asked when the one- 
hundred-twenty in the Book of 
Acts received the power from on 
high. What a joy to tell them that 
one of their fellow villagers was 
confessing Jesus as his Savior! 
They all heard him say, “Jesus is 
my God, my Savior. I shall trust 
and love him forever.” 


A Memorable Centenary 


The annual missionary confer- 
ence met in Ongole this year. It 
was a very special occasion, as it 
was the centenary of Prayer Meet- 
ing Hill. On January 1, 1854, at 
sunrise, Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Jew- 
ett and three Indian co-workers 
climbed that little hill and held a 
prayer meeting there. They prayed 
that in “yon patch of cactus there 
would some day be a bungalow for 
missionaries, and that there would 
be Christians in every village”’— 
from which smoke was then rising. 
One hundred years later we, too, 
were praying, thanking him for the 
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bungalow, and the missionaries, 
and the Christians—and asking 
him for many more. We do need 
more missionaries, especially evan- 
gelistic missionaries. Pray much for 
all of us out here, that we may 
bring others into the saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus. Perhaps the time is 
shorter than we think. So let us 
pray that India may yet turn to 
Christ for salvation. 


Golden Jubilee 
Nellore Girls’ High School 


Olive E. Jones, reporting, found 
the week end of February 27, 1954, 
an especially thrilling time, a 
double celebration in Nellore, 
South India. The high school ob- 
served its golden jubilee and the 
Old Students’ Association cele- 
brated its silver anniversary. In 
1904, Frances Tencate opened the 
school, with three girls. For the 
celebration, about two hundred for- 
mer students and seniors packed 
the hall. At the fellowship dinner, 
the long veranda of the present 
building was set for two rows of 
alumnae, with their husbands and 
friends. 

Monday evening a well-organ- 
ized group of staff, students, and 
friends gathered for the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new Jubilee 
Hall to be used principally by day 
students. Edwin Erickson, mission 
secretary, presided. One of the 
alumnae presented Dorothy Wiley 
with a box wrapped in gilt paper 
and announced that the contribu- 
tion it contained was over five 
thousand rupees, gifts from former 
students and friends toward the 
new building. Miss Jones had the 
honor of laying the cornerstone 
and found it a moving and mem- 
orable experience. 

A public entertainment followed, 
attended by the largest gathering 
that ever assembled for a function 
of this high school, about two 
thousand people. Telugus enjoy 
long programs. There are three 
plays, one in English, one in Te- 
lugu, and one in Hindi, so that all 
could enjoy one in his own lan- 
guage. 

Alice R. Veeraswamy, headmis- 
tress and correspondent for the 
school, told of the stirring history 
of the institution, the expansion of 


the school plant over the years, 
and the greatly increased attend- 
ance. Among the former students, 
189 have become teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, 100 are college 
graduates (many of whom also are 
teachers) , 35 are doctors, 50 nurses, 
3 laboratory technicians, 6 wel- 
fare workers, and 1 is a lawyer. 
Most of the girls become good 
housewives and mothers. The first 
group to write final government 
examinations consisted of only two 
girls. In 1954, 51 girls sat for this 
ordeal. 

The chairman of the jubilee 
evening, the public prosecutor of 
Nellore, whose wife was a former 
student and whose daughter is now 
a student, commended the school 
for its most excellent record of 
service. 

Following the program, Miss 
Wiley served a bountiful buffet 
luncheon to approximately thirty 
visiting and local missionaries, for- 
mer students, and friends. 

The golden-jubilee bulletin, giv- 
ing a sketch of the history of the 
school with pictures, was purchased 
by many interested friends. 

A dormitory is the school’s most 
urgent need. Miss Jones writes, “We 
can hardly say a new dormitory, for 
actually there has been only the 
building planned for thirty-five 
girls, still in use and overflowing 
with one hundred girls. There are 
plans and hopes.” 


Processional 


This new copyrighted booklet, 
by Amy Goodhue Loomis, is a full- 
length program for church groups, 
women’s organizations, and youth 
meetings. In fitting verse it por- 
trays the procession of missionaries 
through more than a century of 
American Baptist home- and for- 
eign-mission endeavor. The reading 
may be given by one person or sev- 
eral, with solos or chorus inter- 
spersed. There may be a _ back- 
ground of marching missionaries, 
or the “procession” may form at 
the close of the reading and go 
forward “In His Paths,” depicting 
the church in advance, indicated 
by the symbol of the sandal. Cos- 
tumes aid in representing the world 
church, but are not essential. Avail- 
able for 50 cents at denominational 


book stores. 
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In the Heart of the City 


By RHELDA M. UMPSTEAD 


ANY, MANY years ago, all 

about us was a_ wilderness, 
fresh from the hands of God. Into 
that wilderness God placed man. 
Years passed, and man created an- 
other kind of wilderness, a vast 
wilderness which he called a “city.” 
The city prospered and became big. 
Man was not content until he had 
built many cities. In some were 
seats of learning, culture, and 
riches; in others were places of 
entertainment. And in each city 
man put some shadow of corrup- 
tion. 

The city continued to grow, and 
to its streets streamed men of every 
race, religion, and national back- 
ground, seeking a better way of 
life for themselves and their fami- 
lies. And many strangers there 
were in the city—strangers starving 
for the food of the spirit, hungry 
for a friend. 

God looked upon this man-cre- 
ated city, saw disorganized indi- 
viduals, and knew that all was not 
well. And so he filled the hearts of 
some men and women with his 
mysterious power, and asked that 
they go into the heart of the city 
to take his redemptive love to the 
soul of man. 


Christian Center in Boston 


And one there was of these mes- 
sengers who was lead to the heart 
of Boston. She chose to share the 
story of the Good Samaritan with 
her group in the Christian center. 
Two boys of this group were over- 
heard discussing the story which 
they had just learned in the Bible 
class. A third boy came along and 
stopped them. 

“Say, what is the Good Samari- 
tan?” he asked. 

The first answered, “Why, it is a 
place, just like a Christian center! 
The Christian center is swell. It’s 
a place where you get anything 
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you need. Come and let us show 
you.” 

The three boys turned back into 
the Christian center. 

“This,” the guide said, “is the 
main room. It is the biggest room 
we have, and here we have all 
kinds of big meetings—family 
night, when everybody comes and 
we have singing and programs of 
all kinds. And back here is the li- 
brary. There are books here for 
grown folks, and over here are 
books for kids in school, because 
we study here. Over here is the 
kindergarten. Every day all the 
little kids come for school. They 
have lots of fun, because my 
brother’s in the kindergarten and 
he comes and tells us of the nice 
things they do. 

“Upstairs are the girls’ club- 
rooms. They have a craft hoom 
and a classroom and a big kitchen. 




























You see there are pianos in all of 
our rooms, because we do lots of 
singing, and all the girls who want 
to be teachers take piano lessons. 

“Now, let us go down to the 
basement, for that is where us boys 
hang out. Here is the clubroom for 
the big guys. And this is the ping- 
pong room, and back here are the 
little rooms where we play table 
games. And here are the showers. 
You should see the mob that comes 
in for a bath! Over here is the 
shop where all the boys are al- 
lowed to use the tools. See, here 
are the different cuts which show 
the different types of things we-can 
make. 

“Upstairs is where the mission- 
aries live. We cannot go up there 
now, because that is their private 
home, but sometimes they invite 
us in, and if you come here and 
become a member maybe some- 
time you can see where the teach- 
ers live.” 

During the tour the third boy 
became more and more mystified. 

“How much does it cost?” 





At a Christian center you will find interest groups of all ages. 





Always there ate many interesting things to do and to learn 
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“Nothing.” 

“You mean that kids can come 
here and it doesn’t cost anything? 
Well, what’s the racket?” 

The first boy drew a long breath 
and shook his head. “There is no 
racket,” he answered. “The teach- 
ers who come here love kids, and 
they have this building so we can 
be in a safe place—where we can 
learn the things we need to know. 
There is much more I could tell 
you, but why don’t you come and 
be a member? Then you will learn 
and maybe some day you can be a 
Good Samaritan, too.” 

And thus it is that young life has 
a large place in Christian center 
activities. Every child is welcome 
as long as there is room. The 
Christian center child has an ex- 
cellent chance to grow into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ at a cost 
of only sixteen cents a year to each 
American Baptist. That is all—only 
sixteen cents! 


Club in Pueblo 


Into the heart of Pueblo, Colo., 
another messenger of Christ taught 
of his love to a club, such as 
Becky attended. Becky came to 
club one day with dirty, matted 
hair, and large shoes, with cleats 
on the toes and heels. “Look at my 
new shoes,” she said. “My daddy 
bought them. He put these big 
things on them. He says I am bad 
and wear holes in my shoes, so he 
put them on.” 

Knowing that Becky was unable 
to settle at any activity for any 
length of time, the missionary ar- 
ranged special jobs to greet her 
each day. One afternoon when she 
had finished her jobs, Becky dashed 
to the missionary and _- said, 
“Teacher, I love you. Do-you love 
me?” 

“Of course, I love you and I 
know someone else who loves you,” 
the teacher assured her. 

“Who?” the child questioned 
hastily. 

“God loves you, Becky, and Jesus 
loves you.” 

Becky’s eyes danced as_ she 
quickly answered, “Three people 
love me? Oh, wonderful!” 

And so it is that messengers have 
sensed the need for club groups 
for boys and girls. Club activities 
lead to deepening Christian fel- 
lowship. 
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Adults, Too 


And others there were of God’s 
messengers who saw the need 
among adults in the heart of a city 
in Michigan. One adult, a tired, 
excited mother, came to the Chris- 
tian center. She began her story 
by saying, “I’m a mother of your 
community, nervous and nearly 
desperate, and my doctor says I 
must get out of myself. I want to 
know what you have to offer me. 
I’ve been told that the people at 
your center know God and could 
tell me how to find him.” God’s 
mysterious power gradually worked 
its way into her heart and life, 
and now the mother, father, and 
two sons are baptized members of 
the church. Their home is now a 
happy, Christian one. Christ made 
the difference. 

Adults find fellowship in senior 
clubs, parent groups, citizenship 
and English classes, and Sunday 
worship. 


Juvenile Protection 


Juvenile delinquency raged high 
in the city and became a special 
concern of some of God’s messen- 
gers. And some there were who 
sensed this special need and were 
moved to minister to the disturbed 
children. 

In one such neighborhood a 
group of boys had formed a gang 
and were using as their headquar- 
ters a shanty in the alley. The 
group needed uniforms for their 
baseball team. First they divided 
into committees and went junking 
for bottles and scrap iron. This 
was slow business, because they 
earned only a few pennies a day. 
Someone had the bright idea that 
they would get along much faster 
if they would steal back at night 
the iron which they had sold dur- 
ing the day. 

This plan went very well and 
soon the gang had accumulated 
quite a little fund. So they decided 





In the Heart of the City, a 
packet of seven large pictures 
depicting activities of the Chris- 
tian center, may be purchased 
for 25 cents from the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, 164 Fifth Ave., 
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to invest some of the money in a 
gun. With this gun they could hold 
up various small stores. When this 
procedure was planned, the mem- 
bers drew numbers to know when 
their turn would be to take part in 
the nightly adventure. 

The first night Pete’s number 
came up he was due at the Chris- 
tian center for Boy Scout meeting. 
Being a patrol member, his absence 
would be noted by the director of 
the center. The members of the 
gang thought this a logical excuse, 
and so Pete was excused. It was 
some time before his number came 
up again. By this time he had a 
squeamish feeling about taking 
part in the stealing. He admired 
the director of the Christian center 
very much, and knew very well 
that he would not approve of hold- 
ing up a storekeeper. The third 
time he made no excuse. By this 
time he was not considered a good 
member of the gang. So he and his 
former playmates parted ways. 

The playmates continued in 
their pursuits within the gang, and 
Pete became more and more en- 
grossed in the activities of the 
Christian center. A number of 
years passed. One day the local 
newspaper came out with this 
headline: “Local Gang Exposed; 
Nineteen Boys Jailed.” The result- 
ing trial sent nineteen boys to the 
prison for stealing. 

The day these boys left for jail, 
Pete was greatly stirred. These 
boys were his former playmates. 
He had gone to school with them. 
And now they were behind prison 
bars. From now on they would be 
marked men and he would be free. 
Pete could walk about the streets 
as he chose. He could look any man 
in the face and not be afraid. And 
why? All because of the Christian 
center. With great thankfulness in 
his heart, Pete went back to his 
room and wrote a letter to the di- 
rector, in which he expressed his 
gratitude in this way: “Thank God 
for the Christian center!” 

And thus it is that missionaries 
of Jesus Christ are today serving 
in forty American Baptist Chris- 
tian centers in thirty-five of our 
large cities. The building struc- 
tures may vary in size and shape, 
but in each the program is planned. 
to bring Christ into every life. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Your Church School of Missions 


RE YOU planning to have two 

schools this year—-one in the 
all and one in the spring? Are you 
planning to use the foreign-mission 
study theme for the year—lIndia, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon—at one 
school, and the home-mission study 
theme for the year—The City—at 
the other school? If so, you prob- 
ably have in mind the following 
questions for which you desire an- 
swers as you make your plans for 
your graded church school of mis- 
sions. 


What Is It? 


A graded church school of mis- 
sions is an organized church op- 
portunity for a study of Christian 
missions and stewardship. This is 
a time for the whole church to con- 
centrate its attention as a family, 
on an area of study. Have at least 
one class for each age grouping— 
children, youth, and adults—de- 
signed to reach everyone in the 
church. 

Try to have six sessions—prefer- 
ably totaling 300 minutes, but not 
less than 180 minutes—for study. 
Add to this, time for an assembly 
period of worship and inspiration, 
and possibly for a supper. 
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Who Is Responsible? 


Have a school of missions com- 
mittee representative of the men 
and women, the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, the adult leaders of 
children, and the pastor. The mis- 
sionary education committee of the 
church should serve this purpose. 
Their task is to: 

1. Determine the time and place. 

2. Select themes and objectives 
and plan the curriculum. 

3. Choose a dean, the faculty, 
the assembly and devotional speak- 
crs. 


When Shall We Have a School? 


Two periods of the year are best 
suited for schools: 

1. October and November. 

2. January, February, aon d 
March. 

The time of the week depends on 
your church: 

1. Have a family-night series on 
six successive mid-week nights. 

a. Fellowship supper 

b. Study periods 

c. Assembly and devotional pe- 
riod. 

2. Use Sunday evenings. 

a. Six study sessions preceding 
an evening missionary worship 
service or program. 

b. Three sessions each with two 
study periods divided by a fellow- 
ship snack, and followed by a fif- 
teen-minute devotional. 

3. When you can get consecu- 
tive attendance at a school, it may 
be practical to begin on one Sun- 
day, have sessions each day or eve- 
ning, and end on the second Sun- 
day. 


Where Shall We Find Leaders? 


Right in your own church and 
community. Leader’s guides are pre- 
pared to enable your own lay lead- 
ership to teach the courses. Help 
them to prepare by giving them 
the right materials and sufficient 
time in which to prepare—at least 
six weeks and preferably three 
months. Send them to missionary 
education conferences and house 


parties where they can get special- 
ized help. Lend them to other 
churches which need a boost with 
missionary leadership, and you will 
render a valuable service. 

Enlist educators, newspaper men, 
and travelers in the community as 
resource leaders. In this way, you 
may interest other people. 

Use visiting missionaries and 
mission board secretaries as re- 
source leaders in classes. Let them 
speak to all in the assembly. Stu- 
dents and visitors from other coun- 
tries can often enrich your pro- 
gram. 

Use “interpreters” and “speak- 
ers” representing Baptist home and 
foreign missions. 


What Materials Shall We Use? 


All you can from all that are 
available! 

Study and reading books and 
guides on the current or past an- 
nual themes—general or specific, 
home or foreign, denominational or 
interdenominational. 

Elective courses on specific mis- 
sion fields, the Bible and missions, 
stewardship, and Christian social 
education and action. 

These are listed in annual leaf- 
lets: “Friends Through Books,” 
“World Service,” “Children Share 
in the Missionary Program.” 
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Are There Novel or Effective 
Methods? 


Novelty adds interest. But tried 
methods can also be effective. 

Remember a good class uses a 
working pattern rather than a lis- 
tening pattern. 

One of your problems is to get 
facts before people in order to 
stimulate discussion and participa- 
tion. To help you do this use films, 
reports, reviews, drama, role-play- 
ing, visual aids—maps, blackboards, 
exhibits, posters, slides, slide-films. 
To get reports, give assignments to 
individuals ahead of time. 

But do not let the use of these 
methods suffice. Work for partici- 
pation and involvement. They are 
the core of the whole democratic 
process. 

To get these use the buzz-ses- 
sions, the work group, the work- 
group reports for discussion or de- 
bate in the large sessions, the prob- 
lem census, role-playing, projects, 
drama. 

Novel ways must not be allowed 
to become ends in themselves. Use 
them as tools to help you achieve 
your desired ends. 


What About the Fellowship 
Hour? 


Let it follow the missionary 
theme and add to its atmosphere. 
Foreign dishes, decorations, and 
features help. 

Keep it informal. Create a real 
spirit of worldwide fellowship. 
Keep it simple enough not to rob 
any person of a chance to join the 
cle-ses and the assembly. 

Use the Fun and Festival books 
and Table Talk and Tidbits for 
ideas. 


What About Worship? 


The pastor should participate in, 
and help to plan, the worship. Usu- 
ally it will be brief and related to 
the theme. of the school. 

Use the best and learn new mis- 
sionary hymns. Enrich the worship 
with appropriate Scripture, poetry, 


drama, and music. 


What Comes After the School? 


‘That which follows is in a real 
sense the measure of the school’s 
success. Study should lead to action 
on some worthy objective. It may 
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Philippians, Colossians 
Isaiah 





be: to make further investigations; 
or to help some needy group in a 
practical way; or to increase regu- 
lar missionary giving as individuals, 
and through the missionary giving 
of the church; or to keep the con- 
gregation posted on developments 
of a problem studied in the schools. 
Make your school of missions a 
tool, a means toward the end of 
fulfilling the Great Commission. 


What Are the Mechanics 
of a Good School? 


1. Take plenty of time to pre- 
pare. 

2. Get the whole church back of 
it and support it. 

3. Clear the calendar of com- 
peting events. 

4, Provide for financial needs in 
your educational budget. 

5. Get your teachers’ materials 
early and provide reading and 
study books for purchase. 

6. Use posters, calendars, per- 
sonal contacts, the telephone, let- 
ters, the newspaper (for advertis- 
ing). 

7. Order 
from Baptist 
logue. Make 
guides. 

8. Encourage early enrollment. 
Check attendance. 

9. Arrange for adequate and 
comfortable spaces and equipment 
ahead of time. 

10. Provide 
tation. 

11. Be hospitable to your guests. 


audio-visuals _ early 
audio-visual cata- 
use of utilization 
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Children’s Place in a 
School of Missions 


When the committee on mission- 
ary education plans a graded school 
of missions, it should make plans 
for the boys and girls of kinder- 
garten, primary, and junior age, 
either in one, two, or three age 
groups, or some other workable 
combination. Basic plans, time 
schedules, and teachers will be de- 
termined by the committee on 
children’s work, one of whom is 
the chairman of missionary and 
stewardship education for children 
(she is also a member of the com- 
mittee on missionary and steward- 
ship education). If there is no com- 
mittee on children’s work in the 
church, work through the chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 
education for children to make the 
plans for the children’s groups. 

It may be that it is impossible 
for boys and girls to come for their 
mission study at the time the young 
people and adults are meeting. 
However, this should not prevent 
the children’s groups from meeting 
at some time convenient for them. 
Perhaps the kindergarten, primary, 
and junior groups will meet during 
the church hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, after school, on Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon. If their partici- 
pation is planned in relation to the 
total school of missions program, 
then they are an integral part of it. 

The children’s groups will meet 
for six to ten sessions. These ses- 
sions ought to come as close to- 
gether as possible, to help children 
feel a sense of urgency and mission 
about our responsibility for and 
participation in our missionary pro- 
gram. Each session will be one to 
two hours in length. 

The committee planning the 
school of missions will choose the 
theme for the whole school. In most 
instances the theme will be a cur- 
rent mission study, for which there 
are ample graded materials to use 
with the children’s groups. If the 
theme chosen is not a current mis- 
sion study, write to the Department 
of Missionary and Stewardship 
Education, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., for suggestions 
as to books, maps, picture sets and 
projected visual materials. 

It is wise to enlist the teachers 
with whom the children are al-. 
ready acquainted. 
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Dear B.Y.FVERS: 


One of the unforgettable evening 
programs of the national youth 
conference at Green Lake last 
June, was that given by Dorisanne 
and Charles Osborn, missionaries 
at Anadarko Christian Center, 
Anadarko, Okla., and four Ameri- 
can Indian young people whom 
they brought with them to the con- 
ference: Patsy Paddlety, Nina 
Drew, Delano Stevens, and Buster 
Narcomey. Patsy and Delano know 
the work of the center firsthand; 
they live in Anadarko and help in 
the center program. Nina and Bus- 
ter are students at Bacone College; 
they shared eloquently what this 
American Baptist school has meant 
to Indian youth. The moving testi- 
monies of Dorisanne and Charles 
revealed how God calls young 
people in this day to “Go Forth 
with Christ.” All six participated 
in the closing worship service, 
which included Indian poetry and 
Scripture interpretations, reaching 
a climax with Nina’s singing “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” Many said that 
they had never felt the impact of 
missions as they did that night. 

May we discover new ways of 
“going forth with Christ.” 


Sincerely, 


hewkitty a. Cok 


Christian Centers 
Are Exciting Places 


That is what twenty-five senior- 
high young people and their ad- 
visers from the Central Baptist 
Church, Woodbury, N. J., decided 
after their visit to the Camden 
Christian Center, Camden, N.J., a 
few months ago. The story of their 
experience may help you plan for 
a similar adventure this year, when 
together we are studying “The 
City’—and when our B.Y.F. spe- 
cial-interest home-mission fields are 
all American Baptist Christian 
centers. 

The evening began with an ice 
breaker. Each young person was 
asked to get a two-minute story 
from the two center missionaries, 
Grace C. Hatch and Dorothy L. 
MacAllister, and from each of the 
special guests. The program then 
turned into a “press conference” 
in which Miss Hatch acted as city 
editor and the B.Y.F. president, 
Tom Stapleford, became head re- 
porter. Assignments were given out 
and the reporters were asked to 
make their findings the basis of the 
center’s next piece of publicity. 

After a brief worship service in 
the center chapel, reporters set out 
to get their stories. Some toured 
the building, three spent a _ half- 
hour getting acquainted with the 
community as the high school prin- 





cipal drove them about, others con- 
ducted telephone interviews with 
volunteer workers who give time 
to the center, and still others looked 
over denominational literature to 
find items pertaining to Christian 
centers. 

At the end of the half-hour in- 
terviews and tours, the whole group 
came together for an hour’s press 
conference with the head reporter 
serving as moderator. Around the 
table with Tom were seated the 
two missionaries, the high-school 
principal, the president of the 
Christian center board, a volunteer 
worker, and Mrs. H. L. Cox, state 
world-service secretary, who has 
toured the state of New Jersey tell- 
ing the story of the Camden center. 

A lively discussion took place. 
The group learned that a Chris- 
tian center exists to meet the chal- 
lenge ‘of conflicting forces in slum 
areas of our great cities by dem- 
onstrating the Christian way of 
love. They discovered that the 
Camden center serves people of all 
races and national backgrounds, 
ages nine days to _ninety-seven 
years! They found that both na- 
tional Home Missior Societies, as 
well as the New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention, support the Camden cen- 
ter. They heard that the center’s 
program includes recreation, a 
baby clinic, kindergarten, clubs for 
twenty different groups. They were 





Italian biscuits and punch—how yummy they are! 
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The group at worship in the Christian center chapel 
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astonished to find that volunteer 
workers do much of the total work. 
They appreciated the fine words of 


commendation which the high- 
school principal paid the center. 

This exciting evening came to a 
close with the serving of Italian 
biscuits and punch. Later, parents 
reported that their sons were so 
impressed by their visit to the cen- 
ter, they talked until past midnight. 
A week later, the senior high’s set 
up a press room in their church, 
invited the missionaries from Cam- 
den to visit when they presented 
findings of their trip to the entire 
church. 

What Central Baptist senior 
highs did, you can do, too! Write 
immediately to your nearest Chris- 
tian center for information—or 
contact the national director of 
world outreach for ways in which 
you may help one of the centers. 


S.0.S.—Share Our Surplus 


In June, you read the report that 
next year’s relief project would in- 
volve the collecting of new and 
used work clothing for men and 
boys, and yard goods for women. 
Then came an emergency call from 
Church World Service: “The Gov- 
ernment is willing to send huge 
quantities of surplus foods to coun- 
tries in need, provided Christians 
in America will provide funds 
again this year (as in last year’s 
Milk for Millions Fund) to cover 
transportation costs. Will Ameri- 


can Baptists help?” 





This able panel of experts supplied information 
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The national council of the 
B.Y.F. discussed the question in its 
world outreach committee, came to 
the conclusion that since the grand 
total raised last year for Milk 
for Millions exceeded $25,000, 
B.Y.F’ers would, of course, want 
a chance to help in this new proj- 
ect. The slogan suggested by 
Church World Service—‘‘S.O.S.” 
—“Share Our Surplus”—was en- 
thusiastically endorsed and a goal 
of $8,000 adopted. This action 
gives the green light to any B.Y.F. 
to begin immediately making plans 
for participation in this exciting re- 
lief work. 

Funds contributed for this pur- 
pose should be sent through your 
church treasurer and marked 
“Share Our Surplus.” All money 
collected for this new fund will go 
to the world relief section of the 
Unified Budget. 

The used clothing for men and 
boys is still urgently needed. Some 
groups will want to have a part in 
both projects. All boxes of cloth- 
ing for refugees and war victims 
will be gladly received by your 
nearest Church World Service 
depot. 


A Successful School 
of World Friendship 


Have you ever heard it said that 
young people are not interested in 
a school of missions? Maybe you 
have even said it yourself, or at 
least you have thought it! Well if 
you have, listen to this letter from 





Mrs. N. Vance Johnston, wife of 
the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Vineland, N. J., and then 
do some serious planning toward 
such an experience in your B.Y.F.: 

“Last year was our seventh 
school of world friendship. We feel 
it was very successful. We hold six 
Sunday evenings in February and 
March for our school. At 5:30 
P.M. we have a snack, followed by 
classes for different age groups. 
This year we had six: two adult, 
senior high, junior high, junior, 
and primary. Classes lasted until 
7:20; at the regular evening serv- 
ice we had speakers, who used 
slides or film strips or moving pic- 
tures. 

“In the planning, the board of 
Christian education set up com- 
mittees. Representatives ‘of the 
senior high fellowship served on 
the publicity committee and made 
posters for each Sunday. A repre- 
sentative was also on the registra- 
tion committee. One evening the 
snack for the whole school was pro- 
vided and served by the senior 
high fellowship, with the help of 
one mother. 

“Everyone was sorry when the 
six weeks were over. We feel this 
is a real achievement in family mis- 
sionary education. All ages help 
and benefit, but we think the B.Y.F. 
makes a real contribution to the 
success of our project!” 

If Vineland can work up such 
enthusiasm about a school of world 
friendship, you can, too! 





A week later, senior highs set up press conference 
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CHILDREN OF INDIA FOR CHRIST 





Henumetends « 


CHILDREN'S 
PROJECT 


“i er + eS it 
HE PICTURE STORY FOLDER for the primary and junior boys 
and girls on our Baptist work in India was mailed to all American 
Baptist churches in quantity during the summer. 

The stories are true stories of work that is being done in India by our 
Baptist missionaries. The pictures are from photographs taken by our 
missionaries and foreign secretaries. 

You will find an envelope to be cut out and made by the boys and girls. 

The picture story folder should be sent home with the boys and girls 
and read there with their parents. Parents and children need to decide 
how much each child will give and how he will earn the money. — 

Church-school teachers and leaders will, during the three weeks prior 
to the offering, talk about the project with their boys and girls and help 
them to see the need for this offering. 

The World Fellowship Offering will be received in many churches 
Sunday, October 3, 1954. Some churches may choose another date. Be 
sure to check with your pastor on the date accepted by your church and 
make your plans fit in with the whole church plan. 

On the picture story folder there are suggestions to the teachers, 
parents, and to boys and girls for the fullest use of the project. 

If you do not have enough folders for every primary and junior boy 
and girl, send at once to your state or city Baptist office for additional 


quantities. 
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Children’s World Day 
of Prayer Service—Burma 


On Sunday morning I was think- 
ing of you, far away in the United 
States. I wished that you could 
have been sitting beside me as 
more than eight hundred children 
were worshiping together at the 
World Day of Prayer service for 
children in Rangoon, Burma. 

We sent invitations to all the 
Sunday schools in our big city. 
There are only two Christians for 
every one hundred people in 
Burma, but even then we have 
thirty Sunday schools in Rangoon. 
We workers, in the Burma Chris- 
tian Council, were surprised that 
sO many wanted to come to the 
service. A united service seemed to 
be just the event everyone had 
wanted. We had planned to have 
the service in the Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church, which will seat four 
hundred grownups. We began to 
wonder what to do. We said to 
each other, “If six hundred chil- 
dren and teachers come, that will 
be fine. If eight hundred come, 
where will we put them?” 

Sunday morning came. And the 
children came. Most Sunday 
schools in Rangoon hired buses to 
gather the children every week, be- 
cause the children sometimes live 
far away from the Sunday school 
of their own language. Most fami- 
lies are not as fortunate as you are, 
with your own cars to take you 
where you want to go. So it is a 
happy sight to see a busload of 
children going to Sunday school. 
Many buses came that morning— 
red buses, green buses, black buses, 
blue buses, yellow buses—all with 
smiling children stepping out the 
back doors. And, of course, chil- 
dren who lived nearby walked to 
the meeting. Others came in cars 
—station wagons, American cars, 
British cars, and jeeps. Others rode 
on bicycles. 

The leaders made as much space 
as possible in the lovely new 
church. Young men in the Im- 
manuel Sunday schools helped to 
move the pews together to make 
more room. The aisles were made 
just wide enough for children to 
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walk to their chairs. All the fold- 
ing chairs in the church were 
placed in the aisles. All the chil- 
dren’s chairs and benches were 
brought from the Sunday school 
rooms and put at the front of the 
sanctuary. At the front on the 
floor we spread reed mats, upon 
which the children could sit. When 


all the chairs were placed, there 


Children participating in World 
Day of Prayer service in Burma 


was still standing room at the back. 
At the usual church worship serv- 
ice potted ferns and palms are 
placed on benches near the pulpit 
and the choir. But on this Sunday 
morning, we put the benches to a 
more needed use—children with 
smiling faces were sitting on the 
fern benches, too! 

Our speaker was Alice Mae Sim- 
mons, who had recently come to 
Burma as a missionary. She told a 
beautful story of an artist who was 
painting a picture of Jesus with 
children for a church window. He 
made the children in the picture to 
look like the children in his own 
church. How pleased he was with 
his fine work! He went to bed that 
night planning to present his paint- 
ing to the church trustees the next 
day. While he slept, however, he 
dreamed that someone came into 
his studio and changed his picture 
until the boys and girls became the 
children from around the world— 
children from many races, cultures, 
and languages! Upon awakening, 
the artist knew that the picture in 
his dream was better than the pic- 
ture he had painted. He felt he 
must change the real one before he 
could present it to the church trus- 
tees. Quickly he re-painted the 
children until his canvas showed 
Jesus with children of many races 
and languages. When he finished 
it, he studied his picture and ex- 
claimed, “This is the way Jesus 
would want it.” 
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As Miss Simmons faced her audi- 
ence that Sunday morning, she was 
thrilled to see before her that day 
a living picture of her story. In the 
congregation were children of 
many races, many cultures, many 
languages, and many costumes. 
There were children from Burma, 
from India, from China, from 
England, from Australia, and from 
America. Some spoke Burmese, 
some Karen, some Tamil, some 
Telugu, some Cantonese Chinese, 
some Mandarin Chinese, some 
Mon, some Chin, some English. 
Gathered together were twelve 
Sunday schools of four denomina- 
tions. At the front of the sanc- 
tuary was a large round map of the 
world. Across the top were these 
words: “All One in Christ.” 

As the Karen young people’s 
orchestra played, ten _ children 
dressed in different national cos- 
tumes received the offering. Then 
they gathered in front of the map 
to present Burma’s gift to God. 
Through their offering, children in 
Burma were helping children in 
other lands to know that Jesus 
loves all the children of the world. 
Then we all sang together, but in 
different languages, “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” 

While we sang this hymn, I 
thought especially of you in Amer- 
ica and wished that you could have 
been with us. And in a way, you 
were with us. When you sing this 
hymn in your church, I am sure 
you think of us and pray for the 
children here. When you present 
your offering to God, you are help- 
ing children here and in other 
lands to know that Jesus loves all 
the children of the world. 


Your friend in Burma, 
EILEEN REEVES JAMES 


A Letter from Assam 


Dear Boys AND GIRLS: . 

Our names are Dick and Ann 
Beers. We lived in a small city in 
southern Wisconsin until we went 
to college. We like small cities, for 
everyone is friendly and helpful. 
We liked to go picking berries, 
swimming, or on a picnic in one 
of our lovely parks. Sometimes. we 
had a special treat and went to a 
large city near by to see the zoo. We 
liked to go to church with Mom 
and Dad, and to Sunday school, 


and sing in the choir. Always on 
our Sunday school picnic it would 
rain, but we had lots of fun, any- 
way. We liked to build houses up 
in a tree, away from everybody. 
We collected all kinds of bugs, and 
tried to give them the right food. 

When we were in college we 
went to Green Lake one summer 
and met a missionary there from 
India. We were thrilled with the 
stories he told of the young people 
in India, and we felt they needed 
us, too. For three more years we 
kept preparing ourselves for being 
missionaries and in 1947 we sailed 
for India. 

When we were riding on the 
train from Bombay to Calcutta in 
India, we could hear all kinds of 
talking and singing, but we could 
not understand anything: After 
awhile we heard a familiar tune 
and recognized a song called 
“America the Beautiful.” A beggar 
child had seen our white faces and 
tried to touch us with something 
he knew we were familiar with. He 
had learned it from the G.I.’s. 

Now we have many friends in 
India. Do you have friends of an- 
other race or country? Make some 
friends. Do not expect them to act 
as you do or talk as you do, for 
they act and talk according to 
where they have lived. 


Mr. and ‘Mrs. Beers and (left to 
right) Patricia, Richard, Jr., Tari 


When we left for Assam, India, 
we had one little girl, Tari Ann. 
‘Nhile we were out there Tari Ann 
had a little sister, Patricia Lee, 
and a brother, Richard. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANN AND RICHARD BEERS 





Epiror’s Note: With deep regret we 
announce that Richard Beers, Jr., was 
killed in an automobile accident on July 
14, while the Beerses were home on fur- 
lough, and just two weeks before they 
sailed for another term in Assam. 
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We Made History 


T WAS a historic occasion when 
the first session of the national 

woman’s conference was called to 
order by Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge, 
on July 7, at the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. For 
at that moment a dream had be- 
come a reality. Over 450 women, 
from thirty-three states, had come 
to share in the program prepared 
by the National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women. 

For a week, these women at- 
tended Bible-study hour, joined in 
workshops, attended conferences 
and discussion groups. They wor- 
shiped, sang, and listened to the 
challenging messages of Christian 
leaders. As a result of this activity 
they became more and more con- 
scious of the great fellowship that 
is ours as Baptist women. They 
went back to their churches, asso- 
ciations, and states to put into ef- 
fective use those things which they 
had acquired—Mrs. Mayor L. 
JOHNSON. 


. Employed women from Maine to 

California, office workers, nurses, 
teachers, and others met this year 
for the business and professional 
women’s conference in conjunc- 
tion with that of the national 
woman’s conference. Workshops, 
under the direction of Constance 
E. Shaw, brought to these women 
their responsibility to themselves, 
their jobs, their churches, their 
communities, and the world. 

One hundred fifty-three new 
groups of employed women were 
organized last year, and since there 
are nineteen million employed 
women in the United States, this 
division is an important part of 
our program. A very high tribute 
was given to Miss Shaw for her 
ground work in the organizing of 
business and professional women’s 
groups within the framework of the 
National Council of American 
Baptist Women. 
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One of the morning discussions, 
entitled “Christian Living Amid 
Confusion,” was of special interest 
to our group. It was something 
we deal with every day! Radio and 
television provided us a challeng- 
ing topic, as it was presented by 
Betty Ross, of the National Broad- 
casting Company. The United Na- 
tions and the awareness of our 
responsibilities as world citizens in 
the communities in which we live, 
a message brought by Mrs. L. B. 
Moseley, of Pennsylvania, left a 
lasting impression.—JENNIE WIL- 
LIS. 


Imagine, if you can, some 450 
women, from churches in the vari- 
ous states of our convention, di- 
vided into workshop and confer- 
ence groups, meeting every day for 
five days to learn from the leaders 
and each other, some of the best 
ways to do women’s work. 

Again, and again, state and as- 
sociation officers, and chairmen 
scattered through these groups, 
were reminded that we had one 
reason for holding these offices— 
to serve the church. Our main con- 
cern was to find ways we could best 
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do this. Our leaders wisely kept 
us moving in that direction. 

We spent two hours a day in 
these groups, and not once was 
either of the groups which the 
writer attended ready to quit! We 
came home with new ideas and in- 
formation, and, more than that, 
with a deeper sense of responsibil- 
ity to our associations and our 
states—Mrs. J. M. HAMMERLY. 


The importance of the individual 
woman in the church was empha- 
sized throughout the conference, 
especially in the study of leader- 
ship training. Every Christian 
woman should find a task in the 
church, and do it! For a woman 
who is willing to serve will grow as 
she widens her knowledge, broad- 
ens her vision, and develops her 
skills. The interests of other women 
must be enlisted. 

Enthusiasm is needed to put ac- 
tion into the program of the wom- 
en’s work in the church, because 
it puts power and purpose into a 
consecrated life. Concern causes 
thoughtfulness. It imparts to 
others a sense of direction.—Mnrs. 
Frep E. Scorr. 


Other national leaders who high- 
lighted this first woman’s confer- 
ence were: Mrs. Howard G. Col- 
well, Mrs. Abram LeGrand, Amy 
Goodhue Loomis, Mrs. Ralph 
Palmer, Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, and Rosa Page 
Welch. 
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Writers Willis, Hammerly, Scott, and Johnson. In 
beautiful Green Lake, American Baptist Assembly 
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A New Path to Programs 


By VIOLET E. RUDD 


N MISSIONS, 

there appeared for the first 
time the page called “The Open 
Forum of Methods.” Estelle Sutton 
Aitchison, the conductor for four- 
teen years, wrote as a farewell mes- 
sage on her page in December, 
1931: “In the early days, the con- 
ductor had reason to regret her 
lack of qualification for dental 
surgery, so difficult was it to extract 
tried-and-proved-good plans from 
the constituency. And, too often, 
when programs and year books 
were submitted, they proved as 
much alike as Ford cars and as 
stereotyped, foreordained, and pre- 
destined as certain old Calvinistic 
theology. Those were the days of 
faithful traditionalists and of mis- 
sions presented not as an inesti- 
mable privilege but a duty in obe- 
dience to a command. Then, after 
a period of intellectual growing 
pains when the conductor’s mail 
was heavy with rebukes faithfully 
administered because she dare 
present dramatic sketches, dialogs, 
impersonations, and other sinful 
near-theatricals, there has emerged 
a regime in which every purpose- 
ful vehicle of expression deemed 
wholesome and stimulating to nor- 
mal folk outside of the missionary 
meeting is put at the disposal of 
the program committee . .. we 
have erased the boundary line be- 
tween spiritual and secular and 
entered an order where one need 
never park her brains—or even her 
funny-bone, at the door of the mis- 
sionary meeting.” 

Elizabeth I. Fensom, of the Bap- 
tist literature department, became 
the new conductor in January, 
1932. At that time there was no 
national program booklet or theine. 
It was through this page that so- 
cieties themes, 
yearbooks, and interesting ways of 
presenting missionary programs. 


March, 1917, 


became aware ol 


September, 1954 


We join with William B. Lipphard, 
former editor of Missions, as he 
has expressed for us: “Miss Fen- 
som has brought a freshness and 


Elizabeth I. Fensom 


variety to her monthly page and 
has made it of such commanding 
interest to women’s society pro- 
gram builders, that multitudes of 
women in Baptist churches from 
Maine to California owe her a 
debt of gratitude for her own pro- 
gram suggestions, and for having 
made available on her page the 
best in suggestions, plans, and out- 
lines that have been sent to her.” 
Beginning with this issue, pro- 
grams for circles or small societies 
will appear on this page. They will 
be as follows: 
Elizabeth I. 


October—Thanksgiving 
Fensom 

November —— Christmas, 
Clifford Hause: 

December—Ecumenical 
Max Powers 

January—The City 
erson 


1954 Mrs. 


Mrs. 


program 


Mrs. Harold Nick- 





February—Easter—Mrs. Robert Ackley 
March—Installation service—Mrs. Wil- 
liam DeWitt 
April—Christian 
Owen Gibbs 
May—Green Lake Opportunities 

William Regan 
June—Introducing theme for 1955-56 
—NMrs. W. S. Sampson 


Family Life—NMrs. 


Mrs. 


We are looking forward to meet- 
ing many women representing the 
small, medium, and large churches 
situated in rural, town, or city 
‘hrough their words upon this page. 
May we continue to strive to im- 
prove our programs presenting 
Baptist world missions, ever mind- 
ful of the inspiration and wisdom 
that have come to us from the 
pens of Estelle Sutton Aitchison 
and Elizabeth I. Fensom. 


Miss Fensom Writes .. . 
Dear FRIENDS: 

In January, 1952, on the occa- 
sion of my twentieth anniversary 
as conductor of “The Open Forum 
of Methods,” I took “a backward 
glance” at the changes in women’s 
work over the years. Now it is time 
for a forward look to new plans 
for this page, with new contribu- 
tors—a change brought about by 
new developments in women’s 
work. I believe that this change 
will make the page increasingly 
valuable and helpful to women’s 
groups, and my good wishes go to 
those whose responsibility it will be. 

As indicated by the title, “The 
Open Forum” was designed as a 
‘“woman’s exchange” of ideas and 
methods. I want again to thank all 
of you who have so generously 
shared these with me. Perhaps 
you will recall that “tools in type” 
was an expression frequently used. 
Gratitude is due the editorial sec- 
retaries of the national societies, 
who kept me informed concerning 
new publications as planned from 
time to time. And I would say a 
special “thank you” to the editor 
of Missions for the space allotted 
to this phase of women’s work. 

Although my work with pro- 
grams has officially ended, my in- 
terest has not. “Programs” is near 
the top of my list of hobbies. I hope 
some day to put some of your ideas 
into booklet form. 


Gratefully yours, 


EuizABETH I. FENSOM 
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More Money, or Less, for Missions? 


Thrilling Story of Our World Fellowship Offering Reveals 
That More Money Has Been Given for Foreign Missions, 
and That People Know More About Missionary Work 


By R. 
Can American Baptists have 
more money for their mission 


work? Or must they distribute in a 
different way the money they al- 
ready have for all purposes, and 
possibly give less for missions? 
Those were the two questions that 
weary executives discussed long 
hours in meeting after meeting, 
only five years ago. 


Problems and Needs 


Everyone was agreed on one 
thing: Not enough money was be- 
ing given to meet the needs of our 
American Baptist world mission. 
State conventions and city mission 
societies must evangelize the many 
new communities growing up in 
their areas and carry on a mission 
program in crowded cities. The 
Foreign Mission Societies and 
Home Mission Societies had op- 
portunities that God had given 
them in the post-war years. They 
must not fail. 

At the same time, the Board of 
Education and Publication saw an 
expanding population of young 
people in churches and schools who 
needed Christian training. The 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board had to provide adequate 
pensions and grants-in-aid while 
living costs soared higher. Every 
American Baptist agency needed 
more funds. To take money from 
one or the other of our world mis- 
sion agencies and give it to another 
agency was not a Christian solu- 
tion of the problem in the face of 
desperate need everywhere. An- 
other way had to be found. The 
work of God could not wait. 


Special Offerings Planned 


Baptists who were sure God was 
calling them to do their part to 


win the world for Christ, knew that 
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they must obey. Necessity was driv- 
ing them, and necessity, when in- 
spired by the Spirit of God, moth- 
ers inventions. Thus it was, about 
five years ago, that two special of- 
ferings for world mission work 
were added to the annual calendar 
of American Baptist churches.’ 

So much a part of the life of our 
denomination are the World Fel- 
lowship Offering, in October, and 
the America for Christ Offering, 
in February, that they now “be- 
long.” The year is not complete 
for any church unless a place has 
been made for them. 

The World Fellowship Offering 
will be received in many churches 
on October 3. That Sunday is 
Worldwide Communion Sunday, a 
time when Christian people every- 
where think of their relations to 
their brethren all over the world. 
Christians meet to think of their 
worldwide relationships, but to 
think of these without giving prac- 
tical expression to the thought may 
be not only inadequate; it may be 
frustrating. For churches that re- 
ceive the World Fellowship Offer- 
ing on this annual occasion, the 
significance of the day is clear: 
the words spoken are full of mean- 
ing and the prayers offered are sig- 
nificant as sacrificial offerings are 
made. The offerings go to the two 
Foreign Mission Societies and to 
The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. 


What About Unified Budget? 


When the first special offering of 
this kind was received five years 
ago, another question had to be 
answered: Would Baptists give less 
to other parts of the American 
Baptist mission budget in order to 
provide this special offering? Or 
would this be really “special” ? 









The first year left some doubt. 
The total giving of Baptists went 
up half a million dollars above the 
previous year. The goal for the 
World Fellowship Offering was 
$300,000, and the response was al! 
of that plus $49,000 more! But 
gifts to the Unified Budget dropped 
a little. 

It was at this time that attention 
was again focused on week-by-week 
giving for our world mission work. 
Stress on the every-member can- 
vass, the sector projects, and the 
emphasis on tithing, produced ad- 
ditional funds in following years 
for the entire budget. At the same 
time, World Fellowship offerings 
went up year by year: 1950-1951, 
$349,000; 1951-1952, $351,000; 
1952-1953, $386,100; 1953-1954, 
$386,700. That makes a total of 
$1,472,800 given by American Bap- 
tists through the fall offering for 
foreign missions during the first 
four years. 


Dollars Transformed 


Dollars, counted in hundreds of 
millions, have never been the goal 
of foreign missions. People, trans- 
formed by the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ, have been 
that goal. But dollars must be 
given if missionaries are to be sent 
to preach the saving gospel to the 
people. “More money and more 
missionaries” is the word that the 
publicity department has given to 
the public press for the past two 
years at annual meetings of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

When that word is given, some 
remember that, without the help 
given by the special offerings, not 
only would we have been unable 
to send new missionaries; we could 
not even have continued support 
of some already on the field! The 
special offerings for foreign mis- 
sions have helped us to continue 
our work on the fields and to re- 
place missionaries who retire or 
for other reasons leave the field. 


Missionary Information 
Many 


American Baptists who 


knew little about our foreign-mis- 
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sion work before the special offer- 
ings were started, now have infor- 
mation that they would never have 
had without them. For each year 
the offerings have emphasized a 
different field of interest. 

In 1950-1951, “Japan Oppor- 
tunity” was the name given to the 
special offering. A strong effort was 
made to enter the door of oppor- 
tunity of post-war Japan. Litera- 
ture told the story of that open 
door. Through literature, sermons, 
and the visits of missionaries, Japan 
“became alive” for many Baptists. 

The following year, American 
Baptists learned how to spell “Bhra- 
maputra,” for that is the name of 
the river that dominates the geog- 
raphy of Assam, an important 
province of India and an impor- 
tant foreign-mission field. Assam 
was the offering emphasis. 

Then followed the Belgian Congo 
and the Philippines. While these 
fields were highlighted in the offer- 
ing appeals, the churches were also 
studying some of them in mission 
classes, for they were themes for 
foreign-mission study in some of 
those years. 

Churches that never gave to mis- 
sions, or gave indifferently, soon 
were on the lists of enthusiastic 
givers to the World Fellowship 
Offering. 


Offering This Year 


Now, for the fifth time, Ameri- 
can Baptists will have an oppor- 
tunity to provide a World Fellow- 
ship Offering on Worldwide Com- 
munion Sunday, October 3, 1954, 
or at another time which the 
churches may choose. Baptists on 
the Bay of Bengal—Baptists of our 
mission fields in South India and 
Bengal-Orissa—are to be the cen- 
ter of attention. Again special lit- 
erature will introduce us to the 
fields in a manner that will be the 
next-best thing to a visit to the 
mission fields themselves. Mission- 
aries from India will be visiting 
many churches. Sermons will be 
preached, with illustrations from 
the mission fields. 

What American Baptists do this 
fall will help greatly to determine 
the size of the group of new for- 
eign-mission appointees to be pre- 
sented to the American Baptist 
Convention when it meets in At- 
lantic City, N. J., in May, 1955. 
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Frontiers Move Back 


In A.B.C. Campaign 


Wisdom of Churches for New 
Frontiers Campaign Attested 
by Growing Churches 


By CLIFFORD G. HANSEN 


What about the churchless fron- 
tiers we have talked and written 
about during the past months? 
Where are the frontiers now? Who 
has pushed them back, and how 
far? Let us take a look at some 
actual “frontier case histories” and 
let the record speak for itself. 


Tuscon, Ariz. 


“To be lonely and yet faithful is 
an attitude to be admired, but not 
desired,” comments L. R. Berry, 
of the new Catalina Baptist 
Church, Tucson, Ariz. He refers to 
Rev. and Mrs. Halla Wright, who 
came to Tucson because of Mr. 
Wright’s impaired health. ‘They 
found no American Baptist church. 

In 1951, two more “lonely but 
loyal” American Baptists appeared 
on the scene: the Kolters from 
Cleveland. The Wrights and the 
Kolters met faithfully for prayer, 
Bible study, and fellowship. 

The first worship service of the 
new Catalina Baptist Church was 
held September 16, 1951. Theron 
Chastain (now executive secretary 
of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society), of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Phoenix, was the guest 
preacher. L. R. Berry became the 
pastor of this faithful group in 
March, 1952. The church was or- 
ganized with twenty-five members 
in May, 1952. 

By January, 1953, a building site 
had been purchased and dedicated. 
In February, 1954, ground for a 
new building was broken. The 
first service in the new building 
was held in May, 1954. This first 
unit cost about $30,000. The mem- 
bership now exceeds 100. 


Eugene, Oreg. 


In Eugene, Oreg., on February 
9, 1953, State Secretary Elmer 
Adams met with fifteen concerned 
American Baptists to discuss the 
organization of a new church. A 
year later, thirty-five people met 








and voted to organize the Emerald 
Baptist Church. A site opposite a 
new $3,000,000 high school and 
close to the University of Oregon 
campus was purchased. Worship 
services were started on May 2, 
1954, in the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, with seventy-six persons 
present. Charles Moore has been 
called to serve as pastor. The pres- 
ent membership of this most re- 
cently organized American Bap- 
tist church now stands at sixty- 
four. 


Hayward, Calif. 


Early in 1952, the 2,000 new 
homes and many more under con- 
struction in Hayward, Calif., be- 
came the basis of concerned dis- 
cussions between W. Earle Smith, 
of the San Francisco Bay Cities 
Baptist Union, and Gerald Moyer, 
of the neighboring San Lorenzo 
Baptist Church. Robert Murphy, 
recently graduated from the Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School, was in- 
vited to become church-extension 
missionary in Hayward. A survey 
revealed that no church was serving 
the several thousand new homes in 
the southern section of the city. 

Prayer meetings and discussions 
were held in the homes of interested 
families, beginning in August, 
1952. A parsonage was purchased 
for Mr. Murphy. It also served as 
a meeting place for the group. 

In September, 1953, the services 
were moved to a remodeled house 
in another part of the community. 
Located on a site comprising over 
two acres, the new first-unit build- 
ing was put to good use immedi- 
ately. The new church was organ- 
ized on September 13, 1953, with 
twenty members. Growth was rapid 
and soon the capacity of the re- 
modeled home was taxed beyond 
the limit. 

Ground for the new unit was 
broken early this year, and the new 
building is almost completed. The 
church membership is now seventy- 
five. The Sunday school enroll- 
ment has passed the 130-mark. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


‘The mobile chapel of the Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society 
was parked at a strategic spot in 
North Hollywood, Calif., for the 
first service of the Van Owen Bap- 
tist Church, on May 27, 1951. Nine 
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persons were present. Robert Van 
Landingham became the temporary 
pastor. The mobile chapel served 
as a meeting place until the first 
unit of the new building was com- 


pleted, m September, 1952. The 
church was officially organized in 
November of that year, with forty- 
nine members. Mr. Van Landing- 
ham became the pastor, and mem- 
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bership grew to 125 by the time of 
his resignation to enter the chap- 
laincy in February, 1954. 

Claude L. Farris is the present 
pastor. The church had forty ad- 
ditions during a period of three 
months. Ministering to a commun- 
ity of 130,000 people, the Van 
Owen Church has a great future. 
The church-school enrollment is 
285, with over 190 in attendance. 


West Covina, Calif. 


“Homes are replacing orange 
groves with hectic speed in West 
Covina—and they are sold as fast 
as they are completed,” commented 
the Pasadena Star News, in Janu- 
ary, 1953. The paper reported that 
in 1952 over $14,000,000 worth of 
new homes went up in the West 
Covina community. In 1930, the 
city’s population was 769; by 1940, 
it was 1,072; in 1950 it exceeded 
4,499; in February, 1952, it reached 
8,361; by January, 1953, the figure 
stood at 16,000. It is estimated that 
the population will ultimately reach 
75,000 to 125,000. 

The First Baptist Church, West 
Covina, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion in the midst of this fast-grow- 
ing frontier. Leonard Goertz, of 
Downey, Calif., is in charge of the 
construction work. Charles Mazouch 
has been with the church from the 
day of its organization, in Decem- 
ber, 1951. Meeting temporarily in 
a Japanese community center, there 
are over fifty in the Sunday school 
and sixty in the worship services 
each Sunday. The membership is 
over forty. 

This frontier, with over 8,000 
new homes, has only one Protestant 
church. Truly American Baptists 
face a great challenge and oppor- 
tunity here as they make possible 
the Christian witness through 
Churches for New Frontiers! 
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Theological Parley 
Held at Green Lake 


One Hundred Theologians Dis- 
cuss Problems of Vital Inter- 
est to American Baptists 


By LYNN LEAVENWORTH 


One hundred American Baptists 
met at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green -Lake, Wis., June 
25—July 3, for the first conference 
on theology ever to be convened 
by their denomination. They read 
a 347-page volume of papers pre- 
pared for the discussion, they 
talked, and they prayed. When the 
week was over three of the con- 
ference leaders summarized the 
thinking of the conference. 


Influence on Convention 


“This conference is a real en- 
couragement to all who have been 
in close touch with the problems 
of American Baptist Convention 
life in the past twenty years,” Reu- 
ben E. Nelson, general secretary 
of the convention, said confidently. 
“Ten years ago, and possibly even 
five years ago, such a conference 
could not have been held; contro- 
versy was then the prevailing at- 
mosphere. Now, representatives of 
all schools of theological thought 
have shared and discussed widely 
divergent opinions in a climate of 
freedom and fellowship.” 

The conference introduced the 
convention to an outstanding group 
of young, technically trained theo- 
logians, and gave them their first 
working contact within the con- 
vention organization. It is the con- 
viction of the conference delegates, 
according to Dr. Nelson, that the 
follow-up should include plans to 
integrate the abilities of these men 
into the on-going life of the con- 
vention. 


Influence on Schools 


Wilbour E. Saunders, president 
of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, and chairman of the cen- 
tral planning committee for the 
theological conference, said: “This 
conference gives evidence that both 
our pastors on the field and our 
concerned laymen are eager that 
we clarify our understanding of 
Baptist traditions and of the gen- 
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This page is framed by all 48 states. Pick out yours. How 
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Score yourself. Ten right means you’re bright. Twenty 
makes you an honor student. Thirty qualifies you as a 
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Do you know your Missions, too? In how many states do 
we have Home Mission work? Can you spot all the Home~ 
Mission work in your state?* 


We Baptists are in Big Business for Christ. You in your 
state—and I in mine—are partners with God. We help 
him win America for Christ when we— 


—INCLUDE The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
in our WILL; 
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—INVEST in an ANNUITY with one of the Home 
Mission Societies. HAVE YOU? 
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eral,’ as well as others. This has 
sible within the framework of our 
insistence on individual interpreta- 
tion without the confines of creedal 
statement. This conference seems 
certain to invigorate an _ inter- 
change of influence between our 
pastors on the field and our theo- 
logical schools. 

“The conference has shown how 
strongly the so-called ‘continental 
theology’ has influenced the semi- 
naries generally considered ‘lib- 
eral,” as well as others. This has 
somewhat lessened tensions in for- 
mulating doctrines concerning 
God, the work and person of 
Christ, and the church,” Dr. Saun- 
ders continued. “In my opinion 
the modern mood in biblical theol- 
ogy assigns to a regrettably sec- 
ondary place the teachings of Jesus 
himself. This comes about because 
of our recently increased, and 
praiseworthy, emphasis upon the 
preaching of the apostles about 
Jesus.” 


Ecumenical Witness 


The conference had an impor- 
tant bearing on the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in its pointing up of the 
Baptist witness in the wider ecu- 
menical fellowship, according to 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of Del- 
mar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., and chairman of the plenary 
sessions. 

“That American Baptists have 
absorbed a great deal of the ecu- 
menical spirit was obvious in every 
discussion,” Dr. Dahlberg said. 
“The emphasis on the interdepend- 
ence of the churches, in contrast 
with the favorite Baptist theme of 
local congregational sovereignty, 
was everywhere apparent. The 
stress on local authority that has 
so consistently characterized Bap- 
tist polemics was recognized as a 
part of the seventeenth-century 
necessity for defending religious 
liberty against the overwhelming 
authoritarianism of the _ state 
churches of that day. Our genera- 
tion, however, is confronted with a 
new situation—the massing of 
pagan forces against which non- 
related local congregations are 


practically helpless. Hence, we rec- 
ognize an increasing necessity for 
interdependence and cooperation 
with the church universal.” 
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Nevertheless, there was a loyal 
Baptist feeling at Green Lake that 
Baptists have a major responsibility 
for maintaining their testimony in 
behalf of religious liberty, and the 
right of a Baptist church to deter- 
mine its own polity and doctrine. 
There was no disposition, Dr. Dahl- 
berg said, to compromise with the 
heavy state church systems and 
ecclesiastical trapping of the Old 
World. Baptists will continue to 
insist upon the free church tradi- 
tion, and the right of men to 
change their religion. The spirit of 
Roger Williams was much alive at 
Green Lake. 

Dr. Dahlberg reported “a strong 
feeling registered by the one hun- 
dred theologians, ministers, and 
laymen present that the whole sub- 
ject of believer’s baptism is due for 
a re-study, both in Baptist and in 
ecumenical circles. Faith and Or- 
der discussions in most areas have 
centered around the Lord’s Supper, 
clerical orders, and the apostolic 
succession. Little has been done in 
the National Council or in the 
World Council of Churches toward 
an honest facing up to the equally 
important issue of baptism.” 

One of the most important steps 
taken at Green Lake, according to 
Dr. Dahlberg, was the recommen- 
dation to the General Council of 
the denomination that there be 
created a commission responsible 
for the continuation of the study 
of theological thought among 
American Baptists. He said, “If 
this recommendation is adopted, it 
will insure a lively participation by 
Baptists in future ecumenical dis- 
cussions of the doctrine of the 
church. We are not content to be 
a footnote in church history.” 


Structure of Conference 

The conference was initiated by 
vote of the American Baptist Con- 
vention in its sessions at Boston, 
Mass., in May, 1950. 

Beginning in January, 1953, ten 
committees of five were formed, 
and each group was charged with 
preparing a paper of forty pages 
or less on one of ten key theological 
questions. 

During the conference sessions, 
each paper was considered by a 
group of twenty delegates and dis- 
cussed further by the total confer- 
ence in one of the plenary sessions. 












2 New Books of 
real helpfulness 





In “HOW TO LIVE ALL YOUR 
LIFE”, Dr. David A. MacLennan 
writes for those who are not living 
to the full, or who are carrying 
heavy burdens. 15 cents each, ten 
for $1.00, postpaid. 100 or more, 
7 cents each. Dr. Nels S. F. Ferre, 
in “MEETING GOD THROUGH 
THE BIBLE”, points out how to 
meet God as we read His word. 
15 cents each, eight for $1.00, 
postpaid. 100 or more, 10. cents 
each. Order from 


Gps Oyoer Room 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





ENDICOTT 


Cushion-Eze’ 


PEWS 


FOAM CUSHIONING 


at its luxurious best! 





Be from Missouri 
and Ask to Be Shown! 


Here’s the most modern advance made 
in church seating in over 75 ‘years. Dignity 
and traditions of the familiar pew have 
been beautifully maintained... with com- 
fort custom-crafted into each Cushion-Eze 
pew. 

Unique four-section cushions provide 
a full 1%” of foam rubber comfort... adapt 
themselves to the requirements of each in- 
dividual. Covered with durable Naugahyde 
in colors to match church interiors. 

Endicott’s delivery and installation 
service lowers seating costs substantially— 
saves time, too! Arrange for a demonstra- 
tion—no obligation, of course. 


FREE ...New 20-page Catalog 
Write today, Dept. 0000 









CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


WINONA LAKE * INDIANA 
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Finish HIGH SCHOOL 


: 










AT HOME ) 
Complete 4 Years in 12 Months 
diploma 


Prepares you tor Col- 
lege, Theological or 
Professional Schools 
and PERSONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. Diplomas awarded. 


Write for FREE Prospectus MS-904 
Telephone: FR aeie 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS cmeaea sumo 





*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture Steles 

FEmbroideries - Vestments 

owe Hengings Communion 
Sete Altar Brass Goods 


~Tational 


23 ARCw STeter 


TmaLo Ow #tours’ 


PHILADELPY 











So faith, hope, love 
abide, these three; 
but the greatest of 


these is love. 


the greatest 
of — 2ee 


— 














Devotions in 
Poetry and Prayer 
the grates 

- By 


Jane Merchant 


of thes.-- 


as wencnant The beauty, the won- 


~ der, the magic of our 





world—the spirit of 

love at work within it 

—shines through each of these original poems 
and prayers. 

86 page-long devotional readings—complete 

with selected scripture—that show us how to 

live the love Paul described in I Corinthians. 


POCKET size $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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16 Home Missionaries 


Receive Appointment 


Fields Designated at Minne- 
apolis Convention; Several 
Personnel Changes 


By HELEN C. SCHMITZ 


At its board meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 28, the Wom- 
an’s American’ Baptist Home 
Mission Society announced the 
following appointments: 


Rachel Cates, women’s worker, Ran- 
kin Christian Center, Rankin, Pa. 

Betty June Choate, girls’ worker, 
Rankin Christian Center, Rankin, Pa. 

Barbara Doerr, Anadarko Christian 
Center, Anadarko, Okla. 

June Fehrm, preschool worker, Brooks 
House, Hammond, Ind. 

Maelene Jong, First Chinese Baptist 
Church, San Francisco, Calif. 

Marion Kay Popa, girls’ worker, 
Colony Christian Center, Reno, Nev. 

Elia Robledo, Phoenix Christian Cen- 
er, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Florence Scott, Tahoe Indian Parish, 
Stewart, Nev. 
Opal Stoner, girls’ worker, Campbell 
Christian Center, Campbell, Ohio 

Eugenia Stonework, youth worker, 
Campbell Chrisitan Center, Campbell, 
Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. George Taylor, house 
parents, Kodiak Baptist Mission, Ko- 
diak, Alaska 

Celia Allen, Christian Friendliness, 
Northern California 

Alice Burnham, 
ness, New Jersey 

Grace Hatler, Colegio Bautista, Santa 
Ana, El Salvador 

Petra Urbina, 


Christian Friendli- 


Puerto Rico 


Further Education 


Elizabeth Hendrix left the In- 
dian work at Stewart, Nev., for a 
year’s study leave at the Baptist 
Missionary Training School. Jean 
Heldoorn resigned to undertake 
graduate study in California. Janice 
Sebastian left Heath Christian 
Center for graduate studv - 


Transfers 


Celia Allen moved from Chicago 
to Northern California. Judith 
Lindquist moved from the Park 
Christian Center in St. Paul to the 
William Axling Christian Center 
in Minneapolis. Jennie Bewsey left 
Southern California to become 
school nurse at the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School. 


horizon tours’ 


Holy Land Tours 


Choose from a complete 
schedule of 4 tours via 
ship or air from Oct. °54 
through Mar. °55. 

Make plans to visit the lands of the 
Bible—Lebanon, Syria, Jordan 
Kingdom, Egypt, Israel, Greece 
and Italy plus European extensions. 
Tour groups and independent 
itineraries. 

@ Specialists since 1948 in 
travel to the Middle East. 
Attend Baptist World Alliance in 
London, July 16, 1955. Complete 
selection of conducted tour 
programs and independent trips 
including Holy Land, Europe and 
Scandinavia. Special arrangements 
for your own group. 

Write today for folders and 
information 


TOM MAUPIN 


tour associates 
1015 Mass. St., Lawrence, Kansas 
Operators of 
horizon tours 
General agents, USA, for 
American Colony of Jerusalem, 
Jordan Kingdom 

















W Carillonic Bells: 


beckon people all 
. week long — 


making the church a widely known 
center of spiritual life . . . may 
actually help churches grow! In 
tonal beauty ‘“‘Carillonic Bells” 
y surpass any bells or chimes. Any 
“a6 church can afford them—nc 
fa church should be without them. 
\ Learn how your church can 
: have the world’s finest bell music, 





write— - 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 6 
1717* Carillon Hill 


__ SELLERSVILLE, PA. q Ee 






- 
a PS 


ii | 


*“Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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A CHOSEN VESSEL 
Life story of 
Dr. G. Arvid Hagstrom 


By Martin Erikson 
and K. Wm. Hagstrom 


Pastor, educator, 
missionary states- 
man and leader 
in the’ Baptist 
General Coafer- 
for half a 
century. 

Nine pages 
pictures. 


Price $2.00 


(HOSEN 


VESSEL 


ence 


of 





Published by 
BAPTIST CONFERENCE PRESS 
5750 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 26, tll. 







































» SECRETARY'S RECORD BOOK 
Provides complete, concise rec- 
ords of entire enrollment at mini- 
mum expense. Eight forms; tough 
ledger paper. Plastic bound; dur- 
abie paper cover; 812" x 534". 
No. 1—(15 classes)...... $1.00 
No. 2—(25 classes)...... . 


LOOSE-LEAF RECORD. Same as 
above. Loose-leaf binder, brown 
leatherette. Units or set. 

Binder only. Each....... $2.00 
No. i—Filler (15 classes). 1.15 
No. 2—Filler (25 classes). 1.35 





> IMPROVED CLASS BOOK 


Popular with those desiring clear, 
concise records at low cost. 
Pocket-size record of complete | 
atiendance for each pupil in one P/E 
year. Name and data need be “ 

written only once. Attractive 
paper cover. Size, 414" x 614". 


No. 1, 24 names, 10c; Dz., $1.10 


No. 2, 48 names, 12c; Dz., 1.25 
No. 3, 96 names, 25c; Dz., 2.50 





> CLASS OFFERING ENVELOPES 


A record as well as a container. 
Space is provided for entering 
amounts of class offerings for en- 
tire year. Strong, sturdy, service- | 
able. Convenient string fastener. 


98A—Blue Fiberoid; 31/2” x 5/2” 
PUP TD ceccesscesacce $1.35 
103A—Brown Paperoid; 4”x 6'/2” 
Per Dozen $1.25 


At Your Church Supply House or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


September, 1954 


1703 CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 





Pastors to Nominate 
National Scholars 


Now Is Time to Nominate 
Scholars Who Will Enter 
College Next Fall 


By HELEN K. WALLACE 


Pastors are requested to take a 
long look into the future and be- 
gin now the process of selection 
which will determine the winners 
of American Baptist scholarships in 
May, 1955. September is the month 
for sending nominations to the stu- 
dent-aid committee. 

The pastor plays a large part in 
the selection of national scholars. 
He not only nominates the can- 
didate, but appraises his personal- 
ity and Christian commitment, his 
leadership and service potential, 
and his church activities. 

Although in practice the nomi- 
nation usually comes from the pas- 
tor, it may be made by the director 
of Christian education, state or 
local, by a student counselor, or by 
the president of the missionary so- 
ciety. 

Whatever its source, the nomina- 
iton should be in the hands of the 
committee by the last of the month, 
bearing a postmark not later than 
September 30. No nominations will 
be received after that date. 

The nomination certificate, 
which was mailed to pastors in 
August, provides space for the nom- 
ination of a number of young peo- 
ple. On it are certain specifications 
which candidates must meet, such 
as membership for at least a year 
in an American Baptist church. 
Now is the time to rush to the stu- 
dent-aid committee the names of 
all who meet those requirements. 


Benefits of Nominations 


By sending nominations, the pas- 
tor will render a practical service 
to his young people. One or more 
of them may receive a cash scholar- 
ship, but over and above that pos- 
sibility is the pastor’s privilege of 
talking over with the candidate the 
Christian concept of vocation, the 
concern of pastor and church for 
the future of young people, and 
the advantages of a Christian col- 
lege. 








THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND 
ENDURING EVANGELISM 


is achieved through thé outreach of the pastor’s 
ministry, augmented by the cooperation and wit- 
ness of lay leaders associated with the pastor’s 
effort. But this outreach is largely dependent 
upon the place of the church and the Christian 
message in community interest. To break down 
the walls of cynicism and 
indifference that surrounds 
every church and to awaken 
the cc ity consciousness 
to the value of the church 
and its message, is the task 
of the Conferences on Christ 
and World Need. In this mis- 
sion the Conferences have 
been blessed with a distin- 
guished record of achieve- 





ment. The Conferences 

are sponsored by leading 

churches, Ministerial Asso- 

He draws as ciations and _inter-church 
he speaks groups throughout the coun- 


try. 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 





IN THE FAR NORTH 


A Casavant has _re- 
cently been installed in the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Anchorage, Alaska, located 
at 2,500 miles North West of 
Seattle. Even in that country 
one may depend on the re- 


organ 


liability of such an organ. 


Also Church Woodwork 





FRERES, LIMITEE 


St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 


Organ makers for over a century 






























RAISE MONEY 
Easily for 
WORTHY PROJECTS 





Sell these beautiful 10” commemora- 
tive plates of your church from an 
artist's drawing baked on perma- 
nently in ceramic colors. Lines on 
rim of plate in color.or 23K Gold. 


For illustrated pamphlet 
and details write 


CLAY DECORATING STUDIO 
Hamilton Square, N. J. 


MEN 
of the HIGH 








CALLING 


CHARLES NEIDER, Editor — 


Great fiction stories of 
ministers, priests, and rabbis 


Sholom Aleichem 
J. M. Barrie 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Henry Cuyler Bunner 
G. K. Chesterton 
S. R. Crockett 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Katherine Lyon 
Ian Maclaren 
John W. Thomason, Jr 
Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy 
Franz Werfel 
These thirteen first-rate writers tell 
ther best stories about “‘men of the 
cloth” in this new anthology 
Many of the stories 
bring out lessons 
of humility, 
understanding, 
and courage 
All the stories 
have the inter- 
est that will 
keep you read- 
ing to the very 
last line. 







Perfect to own 
and to give! 


$3.50 at all 
bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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Pastor Is Mediator 


After the nomination is received, 
the committee will mail to the pas- 
tor a set of forms, which he will 
distribute to the persons indicated. 
There is a student application 
form, to be prepared by the appli- 
cant; a pastor’s form, to be filled 
out by the pastor or church coun- 
selor; a family financial statement, 
to be made out by parent or guar- 
dian; a high-school transcript, to 
be filled out by the high-school 
principal; and there are several 
personality appraisal forms for use 
by such persons as the pastor or 
church counselor, high-school prin- 
cipal or guidance counselor, class- 
room teacher, and a_ high-school 
adviser of extracurricular activity. 

The pastor’s responsibility in- 
cludes checking to see that all these 
forms are filled out and returned 
to New York. He also arranges 
with the high school for the admin- 
istration of intelligence _ tests. 


Throughout the entire process, he 
serves as adviser to the student and 
as agent for the student-aid com- 
mittee. 


Pastors at Minneapolis 


Some proud pastors who had 
nominated last year’s scholarship 
winners were presented at the con- 
vention at Minneapolis in May. 
They included Harold C. Bonell, 
David Lydecker, Jeanie K. Sher- 
man, Jackson Wilcox, Robert Bry- 
ant, Theodore C. Edquist, Lewis 
W. Williamson, Phillip R. Whit- 
aker, Theodore Krause, Arthur G. 
Heath, Winfield F. Ramish, Willis 
A. Reed, Herbert J. Murray, Jr., 
Glenn G. Knight, Paul Williams, 
Robert J. White, Joseph D. Bur- 
nett, and Lloyd L. Noyes. 


PREACH 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


by having at your 
GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 
APT QUOTATIONS 
QuoTs LE POETRY 

Here it is: @ A system of resource filing @ A 
growing core-file of selected resources—attractive 
—convenient—usable—in packets of 100. 16 
packets in all. 

ORDER NOW! 
Sample packet $1; $4.75 for 5 packets; $15.25 
for all 16. More details and free sample b-- 
on request. 


The Minister's File Service 
3435 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 24, Ili. 


MISSIONS Magazine Sunday 
is October 10. See inside back 
cover for details. 
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Denison University 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 


Apply to 
Office of Admissions 


Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 











“ ” 20 bright Bible 
OBJECTALKS talks to boys and 


girls illustrated by familiar objects. 


“TALKS ON TEXTS’ — 
sermons. Illuminated by fascinating 
illustrations. 
“PAPER TEARING TALKS’’— 
15 gospel talks. Paper is folded then torn 
and the object is unfolded. Interesting to 
old and young. Full meng 

Your talks are 


A PASTOR writes: a best I have 


ever used or have been able to find.’ 


ANOTHER says: 

of success.” — 

55 talks—a whole year with the Children bey: 
Over 100,000 in use 


HADDON SERVICE Box 164-H, Fairfield, Conn. 
Send dime for sample 






, a set 
I use your talks in $1.00 


D.V.B.S. with a lot 








ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch 
and Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound 
metal containers. Repeat sales easily made. 


GORDON BAITZEL 


204-T Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 





WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
ae of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass.’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES ™ 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSIONS 




























FOLDING CHAIRS 


- iN Steek or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


«WRITE FOR CATALOGUE | 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. P REDINGTON 4 CO. 
68, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





Don’t forget... 

. . that October 10 is MIS- 
SIONS Magazine Sunday. Give an 
8-month subscription to a friend. 


Just $1. 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 
@Kindergarten through 9th grade 
If distance from school, travel or 
illness hampers your child’s school- 
ing, give him an approved educa- 
tion in your own home with the 
famous Calvert ‘“School-at-Home” 
Courses. Teaching manual, lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers. Start any time. Used by 
more than 100,000 children all over the world. 
Write for catalog. Give age and school grade of 
child. Many new schools under religious auspices 
rely upon Calvert for their curriculum. € 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
520 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 





Professor Foster's 
Amazing Discovery 


... the easy-to-use liquid de- 
tergent for sanitary cleanli- 
ness. 


AAA 


\Wn 


REMARKABLE modern de- 

tergent that lifts the soil 
gently out of all fabrics (even 
nylons and woolens!). And 
gives a deep, clean sparkle to 
glass and china. Professor 
Foster does your work for 
you— brilliantly! 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 


September, 1954 


FILMS 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
182 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley s, Calif. 


‘Here are four excellent films to 
help you with your study themes 
this year on “India” and “The 
City.” 

Village of the Poor—A thrilling 
true story of three lives—Rama, the 
lovely Indian girl, who danced for 
a god and almost died for him; 
Begianadan, the untouchable, who 
lost his farm because he could 
neither read nor write; and Devi- 
doss, an outcaste shepherd boy who 
knew how to suffer, then learned 
how to live. In Deenabandupurum, 
the Christian “village of the poor,’ 
these three find the true meaning 
of Christianity. A 16mm color and 
sound motion picture, filmed in 
India. Time, 30 min. Rental, 
$12.00. 

A Visit to Vellore—Thambi, an 
Indian village boy, is injured and 
taken to Vellore Hospital, where 
he is cured. Both he and his family 
learn of the Christian gospel. A 
color and sound film. Time, 13 
min. Rental, $6.00. 

City Story—Sooner or later 
nearly every city church must face 
the challenge of the changing com- 
munity. City Story is a dramatic 
film which shows how one down- 
town city church met that chal- 
lenge. Through the eyes of a young 
minister, unfolds the story of or- 
dinary people, their fears and 
prejudices; and how they find the 
inspiration to rise above them. 
Here is a film no “thinking” church 
can fail to see, for it is the story of 
most downtown city churches to- 
day. 16mm, black and white, sound 
film. Time, 45 min. Rental, $12.00. 

We Hold These Truths—The 
extremely timely story of a young 
Negro serviceman enroute over- 
seas, who, when confronted by 
vicious slums and race segregation, 
seriously questions his country’s 
Christianity. 16mm __ black 
white, sound film. Time, 28 min 
Rental, $8.00. 

Also available are filmstrips on 
“India” and 


special complete listings. 


PULPIT 


GOWNS «ir 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write fer Cetelegue C-5 
BENTLEY & SIMON = 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








and . 


“The City.” Send for 


ROBES 


Chotr and Pu fait 


Add Visual Beauty 
To Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
KAAA materials. In all colors including 
white. Send today for FREE cata- 
logs: C-1 (choir robes); J-9 (chil- 
dren’s robes); P-9 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 228 N. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Blvd 


The ideal book 
for family 
worship — daily & 
meditations by 
the man “who 
has learned to 
pray as 
naturally as 
to breathe” 


‘iim 


OPDAPYH) j@ WS, 


Windows 
of Heaven 


By GLENN CLARK 


With many full-page photo- 
graphs by LUCIEN AIGNER 


Opposite each of the 84 daily 
meditations is a beautiful 
full-page photograph. Each 
photograph, whether of per- 
sons or of nature, is an in- 
vocation in itself. Text and 
pictures together comprise a 
book that refreshes and 
strengthens the soul... one 
whose riches of inward and 
visual inspiration grow 
greater with every reading. 
$3.95 at your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16 




















Story Sermons for Children 


WHEN Stones Hurt 
Your Feet KARL H. A. REST 


A collection of 26 story- 
sermons full of anecdotes 
and up-to-date illustrations, 
each directly anchored to a 
passage from the Bible. 
Written by the author of 
the successful Story Talks 
For Children. $1.50 


Suitable for interdenomi- 
national use as well as for 
wse in Sunday, weekday or 


church school. 


tacation 
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-—— YOUR CHURCH 
PHOTO 


Reproduced on Chinaware 


BY Foloware, 











FOTOWARE is photography 
on chinaware. Yes, a photo- 
graph of YOUR CHURCH is 
actually reproduced on pre- 
sensitized chinaware, after 
which a protective treatment 
is applied making it a perma- 
nent and decorative keepsake. 

e Initial orders for as few as 
25 plates, reorders for 12 
or more. 

e Large 10” plates with choice 
of gold leaf border or plain 
gold rim. 

e No art charge for removing 
unsightly objects from photo 
or adding others to en- 
hance its beauty. 

For sample and illustrated literature 

write: 


PRESTON-HOPKINSON CO. 


Appomattox, Virginia 











Strictly Business 


Dear CLuB MANAGER: 


You will be interested in know- 
ing of the special 8-month offer 
during October, announcement of 
which you may read on cover 3 of 
this issue. Several have written us 
to ask if last year’s offer will be 
repeated. The plan creates acute 
problems in the processing of sub- 
scriptions, but in view of its popu- 
larity in 1953 it will be repeated. 
There are certain necessary condi- 
tions, and in order that all may 
understand them in advance, per- 
haps it is well to repeat them here. 

1. 8 issues for $1.00—Novem- 
ber through June, 1955. 

2. Good only during October. 
If you mail after midnight 
on October 31, you will be 
too late. 

3. This offer cannot be ex- 
tended to renewals, or to 8- 
month subscribers of 1953. It 
is good only for new subscrip- 
tions (the purpose is to in- 
troduce the magazine to new 
subscribers) or for gift sub- 
scriptions. 

As you know, we are working 
hard to increase our circulation to 
75,000 by the end of the three- 
year period. We are making steady 
progress and are encouraged to be- 
lieve that if all work with purpose 
and enthusiasm we shall reach our 
goal. 





Perhaps another word should be 
written about our new series of re- 
newal notices. The first notice is 
mailed two or three months in ad- 
vance of expiration, and is fol- 
lowed by others at intervals until 
renewal is received. The expira- 
tion date can be determined by 
the label on the wrapper. For ex- 
ample, “10/54” means that expira- 
tion is with the 10th month, or 
October, 1954. A November ex- 
piration would be 11/54, etc. This 
practice of advance notification is 
usual with commercial magazines, 
and a great many of our subscrib- 
ers seem very glad that we are giv- 
ing it a try. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace H. Hunr 
Business Manager 


a PASTOR 











On pastoral 
visits to the 
hospitalized 
and shut-ins [ 
can spend only a 
short time with 
each individual, but 
I leave with each a 
copy of The Secret 
Place to further cheer 
and sustain. In _ pre- 
marital counseling I rec- 
ommend that family devo- 
tionals begin with the 
honey-moon, and I give each 
newly married couple a copy 
of The Secret Place. I also see 
that The Secret Place is distrib- 
uted to all new members. It en- 
courages them to join their fellow 
Christians, near and far, in the 
shafted experience of daily worship in 
the home. I encourage the full use by 
all my church families of this unsur- 
passed, devotional quarterly with its daily 
call to group and individual worship. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Each copy, 10¢ (five or more to one address). 
Single subscription (4 issues) 50¢ per year 
(postpaid U. S. or Camada). One copy, 15¢ 
(postpaid). Order from THE SECRET PLACE, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Churches may order on consignment, postpaid. 


THE SECRET PLACE 


MISSIONS 








October Bargain 


8 Months SI 


for NEW and GIFT 
Subscriptions Only 


_ October 10, is designated as— 
MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY: 

Pastors in all churches of the American Baptist Convention 
will, with special emphasis, tell their congregations of the 
power and glory of God in the work of our great World 
Mission Movement . 
—of our need to keep fully informed of the amazing successes 
of our Baptist missionaries throughout the world 
—as presented to our readers in each eagerly awaited issue 
of MISSIONS Magazine . . 
This year, we want a greatly increased number of subscribers. 
Our goal is: 

10,000 MORE FOR ’54 
Therefore, we are making the following SPECIAL GET 
ACQUAINTED OFFER— 

8 MONTHS FOR ONLY $1 


Nov. 1954 to June 1955 issues of MISSIONS. 

For NEW and GIFT subscriptions ONLY. 

Not good for renewals. 

Good only for one month—October, 1954 

No 8 months for $1 subscriptions can be accepted before 


October 1. 
None honored if postmarked later than October 31. 
Send direct or through your church Club Manager. 


Since we expect these new readers of MISSIONS to become 
subscribers at our regular rates after eight months, this offer 
cannot be used for renewals. Nor is it available to those sub- 
scribers who were entered at the rate of 8 months for $1 in 
1953. 

Help support our great World Mission Movement, by sending 
as many new and gift subscriptions as you wish to swell the 
lists. Remember our goal; 10,000 MORE FOR 754. 

Fill out the subscription slip and send it in with proper re- 
mittances direct or through your Club Manager. And, many 
thanks for your past and present co-operation. 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16 
Enclosed find $__. for which Please 
send MISSIONS at 8-months for $1 to. — 








ure 


can held a 
TION CONFERENCE 








which can result in... 


@ © new and challenging 
program of activity. 


@ increased church attendance. 





an awakened membership on a 
higher spiritual level. 


@ an opportunity to serve 
God more adequately. 


For further information contact your 
State or city promotion office or— 





COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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